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For Moral Security and Democratic Belief 


The Aims of Modern Education 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


In the Survey 


a N_ nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica, before the problems of an in- 
dustrial and equalitarian society had 
been fully faced by American edu- 
cators, there was little questioning 
by the members of the world out- 
side the colleges and schools as to 
what constituted a good education. 
The method and the aim were 
simply to supply a standard body 
of principle and fact to a small per- 
centage of American youth. A good 
education was what the scholars, 
principals, teachers, the clergy, and 
college presidents said it was. They 
all said it was the traditional form 
of knowledge which had been in- 
herited from the European univer- 
sities. 

It is only because of the speed 
of increase in public education in 
the present century that the whole 
question of the aims of education 
has been laid open to public scrut- 
iny, to all those who have a stake in 
the American school system. 

Through the years since 1900 
the ideas and values of the parent 
group have remained fairly con- 
stant. Parents today wish to send 


their children to good schools and - 


good colleges for a variety of rea- 
sons, but most frequently in order 
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that they shall impzove themselves 
and take a higher status position in 
society or maintain the one they al- 
ready have. 

This attitude, which is natural 
enough, lends strength to conser- 
vatism in education since it agrees 
to play the game which has its rules 
in the status-value of specified edu- 
cational degrees. This is true, un- 
fortunately, of the teaching profes- 
sion itself where the status-value of 
the university degree may have little 
relation to the qualification of the 
individual degree-holdex as a teach- 
er. The present situation in the 
schools and colleges is one in which 
both internal and external forces 
conspire to reinforce the authority 
of the status quo. The fact is that 
parents, community leaders, and 
politicians can find agreement 
among boards of education, school 
superintendents, and many teachers, 
that we should teach a standard 
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American attitude on moral, politi- 
cal, economic, and social questions, 
in order to develop young citizens. 
This double force, the force in- 
side the educational system gener- 
ated by motivation for individual 
material success, working with the 
force outside produced by the social 
and intellectual habits of a capital- 
istic economic system, means that 
.a pattern of behavior is produced 
or students and teachers alike in 
the school or college which coin- 
cides with the pattern of behavior 
required for material success, in so- 
ciety. A random sample of college 
seniors who were interviewed by 
Fortune last year as to their plans 
for the future, showed majority 
preference for employment by large 
corporations. Very few showed in- 
‘terest in teaching, government serv- 
lice, or social work, where so many 
energetic and devoted young people 
re needed. For the most part, grad- 
ates wanted vocational training 
for corporation work and were sus- 
picious of liberal education for fear 
it would disqualify them for such 
employment. A more recent Fortune 
survey showed a similar attitude on 
ithe part of the general public. 
' The educators themselves are be- 
ginning to conceive their task as 
that of conveying a standard knowl- 
edge and standard attitudes to the 
young as a way of equipping them 
for success in our present society, 
and as a way of protecting the 
young against possible counter-in- 
doctrination by any other system of 
politics or ideas which might be sug- 
gested as an alternative to the 








American. The appointment of busi- 
ness and political executives as uni- 
versity administrators confirms the 
public and educational! attitude. 

The new tendency shows itself 
in two ways—in continuing argu- 
ments made in favor of a standard 
curriculum, either of Great Books 
or of departmental courses; and in 
the arguments made for modifying 
the school and college curriculum in 
order to prepare students to live in 
a divided world, or an intellectual 
and political cold war. 


COLD WAR CURRICULUM 


The arguments for the standard 
curriculum are based on the simple 
error of believing that human na- 
ture is everywhere the same, and 
that therefore education should be 
everywhere the same. The arguments 
for a cold war curriculum are based 
on the conventional ideological di- 
vision between right and left, east 
and west. The assumption is made 
that the opposites create each other, 
that, for example, the answer to 
Soviet economic dogma is a counter- 
dogma of United States capitalism; 
the evils of a planned state contrast 
with the advantages of the unplan- 
ned; the politics of authority work 
against the politics of individual 
freedom. This analysis is used to 
furnish the premise of an educa- 
tional philosophy for the United 
States or for the world; it perverts 
a social and moral philosophy of 
democracy into a propaganda in- 
strument for an economic and po- 
litical ideology. 

If we begin by stating that na- 
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tional governments in the world to- 
day, whether the Fascists in Argen- 
tina or the Communists in Czecho- 
slovakia, make their educational pro- 
grams the instruments of their 
political aims, the simplest argu- 
ment that follows is that, therefore, 
we, in defense of America’s na- 
tional policies, must combat the in- 
fluences of other national policies 
or political ideas by deliberately 
standardizing our teaching and 
learning. It is assumed that an 
American doctrine must be taught 
and enforced. Hence, the loyalty 
oaths and the threats to academic 
freedom. 


THE REAL ISSUE 


Yet, the real issue that divides 
the world is elsewhere. It lies in a 
division between those who wish to 
arrange human affairs by the exclu- 
sive use of power in the hands of 
those who happen to have it, or 
who can seize it, and those who 
wish to install a political and eco- 
nomic system based on a social phil- 
osophy which adapts the system to 
the needs of the individual. 

In periods of great social tension 
of the kind in which we live, it is 
natural for many people to be wor- 
ried about the stability of the coun- 
try and the social health of its 
schools and colleges. It is foolish 
and dangerous, however, to allow a 
longing for security to blind us to 
the fact that we cannot gain security, 
either spiritual or physical, by de- 
manding uniformity of thought 
from our teachers, nor by demand- 
ing optimism and praise for an ex- 


isting America. Loyalty, like love, 
will not appear on command. It 
will only appear when people re- 
spect each other and share a com- 
mon set of ideals. The moral task 
of education is, therefore, to de- 
velop in each of our young Ameri- 
cans a loyalty to the ideal of the 
practicing democrat—a person who 
cares so much for freedom and jus- 
tice that he spontaneously resists all 
attempts to restrict it and contin- 
ually strives to extend it to all who 
suffer its lack. 

We have in the schools and col- 
leges, the means of combatting the 


“tendencies toward educational uni- 


formity and toward developing a 
standard American commercial per- 
sonality. It consists in accepting 
fully and honestly the fact that indi- 
vidual human beings can find the 
certainty they seek in the experiences 
of working and living together and, 
in so doing, discovering and recreat- 
ing the liberal values which bind 
men together in a common aim. 
These values are relative, they de- 
pend on the qualities which people 
bring to their work and their lives, 
and they depend on the particu- 
lar opportunities for development 
which exist in each situation. But 
this does not mean that because 
teachers take as their aim the in- 
citement of students to find their 
own truth, rather than supplying the 
young with a truth which belongs 
only to adults, that truth is thereby 
weakened. 

What it does mean is that educa- 
tion exists to give the greatest pos- 
sible chance to each person to use 
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all the powers he has within him 
and that one of these powers is the 
ability to find truth in experience 
and to follow that truth. 

This is the message which John 
Dewey brought to education. It 
formed the core of a philosophical 
position around which the progres- 
sive education movement grew. 
Now that the American public 
seems inclined to identify progres- 

ive education with its mistakes and 
rors rather than with its successes, 
is time to make that basic distinc- 
ion again. 

The distinction is this: On the 
ne hand, it can be assumed that 

solute truth and absolute values 

ist; the content of the truth is 
own by teachers and intellectuals, 
well as the nature of the values; 


rriculum. On the other hand, it 
n be demonstrated that truth and 
alues are relative, and that the 
oals of human life differ from per- 
nm to person, from culture to cul- 
re, from age to age. The content 
f truth and of values is continually 
= tested by students and teach- 
s, who examine and reexamine the 
Knowledge and beliefs of others. 
Therefore, the curriculum is in a 
constant process of development, 
and the aim of education is to bring 
to each student those forms of 
knowledge and experience which 
can help him to realize in his life 
the possibilities for thought and 
action which exist in his society and 
within himself. 
The particular form which edu- 


cation takes will differ from place 
to place, since each institution has 
its own structure set by the people 
who compose it. But the distinctive 
character of those institutions which 
are progressive consists in their con- 
viction that truth and goodness de- 
rive their content by the effort of in- 
dividuals to conceive them and to 
relate them to human action. Im- 
plicit in this philosophy is an as- 
sumption that radically democratic 
methods of reaching decisions about 
policy are normal and, indeed, 
necessary. The psychological and 
moral effect of learning and teach- 
ing in a place permeated by this 
philosophy is to develop freer 
people, who have ideas of their 
own, and who gain the courage to 
carry them out. These ideas will in- 
evitably turn toward an interest in 
those human values which go be- 
yond the goal of material success. 

The spirit of humanism and liber- 
alism can be called the particular 
mark of those who have interests 
other than merely making moncy 
and achieving power or status. This 
spirit can flourish only where there 
is Opportunity for men and women, 
teachers and students, to work out 
their own aims and their own life 
purposes, and to carry out their own 
ways of achieving them. When 
welded together in an institution of 
education, this amalgam of indi- 
vidual aims and purposes constitutes 
the strongest and deadliest weapon 
we have for fighting against intol- 
erance, dogmatism, and social rigid- 
ity. It also gives us ground for moral 
security and democratic belief. 








The Billion-Dollar Medium 


TV Is Moving in on Us! 


HERBERT A. CLARK 


In the Clearing House 


“Warrare we like it or not, 
the world of the printed word is no 
longer in such exclusive command 
of the communication of ideas. We 
now also recognize a world in which 
pictures and sounds command ex- 
tensive audiences. The photograph, 
the moving picture, the comics, the 
picture magazine, the radio have 
competed seriously for the time and 
attention of all people. Today the 
magic lantern of invention has pre- 
sented us with a new genie, and 
for better or worse, we are in the 
age of television. 

For all people, the telecast, like 
the moving picture and the radio, 
presents a new means of learning 
about life and the world in which 
we live. Television is at present in- 
teresting because it is new. But it 
is also interesting because it is real- 
istic. It brings to the audience the 
real stuff of life. An on-the-spot 
telecast offers infinitely more stimu- 
lation than the usual literary ac- 
count, just as a genuine dramatiza- 
tion of Macbeth is more effective 
than the silent reading of the lines. 
Moreover, telecasts transcend time. 
In less than a fifth of a second 
the event is ours and we have a 
feeling of realistic participation. 
Not the words on a printed page, 
but action pictures and _ stirring 
sounds make the telecast a dynamic 
drama. Youth particularly likes to 
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deal with the immediate and the 
real rather than with the past or the 
theoretical, and has a great interest 
in video. 

Eventually televised learning ac- 
tivities in music, scientific demon- 
strations, dramatic performances, 
and travel will form a regular part 
of the school curriculum. The pow- 
erful appeal of video's presentation 
makes it necessary that we reexam- 
ine our proverbial classroom teach- 
ing. Taking a cue from the tele- 
casters, we must put more dramatic 
action and realism into the educa- 
tional scene. Interest is a funda- 
mental basis of true learning, but 
learning is also aided if the lesson 
is so presented that it appeals to 
several senses, and in particular to 
the eye. Television utilizes sound, 
sight, and action. The emotions as 
well as the intellect are stirred. 
Too many of our daily lessons are 
presented in a deadpan tone and 
with little or no accompanying ac- 
tivity. 

Video is in a way a rival of poor 
approaches to learning. The educa- 
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tional critics of movies, comics, ra- 
dio, and television had best turn 
their attention to utilizing some of 
the effective techniques for arous- 
ing interest which are inherent in 
such presentations. 

This by no means implies that we 
can approve of the standards ex- 
hibited by these mediums. Critics 
are correct in characterizing many 
vies or radio shows as vulgar and 
sational, or as aimed at baser 
tions rather than adhering to 
igh standards of either intellect or 
racter. The fact is that maga- 
es, comic books, and radio shows 
ve millions of followers while 
ucation lacks sufficient financial 
d moral support. Somehow the 
pularity of real learning must be 
tored. The traditional lecture, 
personal teacher, rigid marking 
tem, outdated materials—all 
se and many other educational 
edures must be reexamined and 
most cases replaced by a learning 
ation which is realistic and ex- 
ing, and which meets current 
blems of living. 

When radio was young, educa- 
n held great hopes that this was 
instrument which would bring 
millennium of enlightenment. 
Radio, reaching nearly every home, 
would now pour the cornucopia of 
knowledge into every mind. But 
while educators talked, people were 
frequently bored and turned the 
dials to more exciting programs. 
Like radio, television will be seri- 
ous at times, but its dominant theme 
also will probably be entertainment. 
Video, however, is a more engross- 














ing medium which can hold its 
audience more readily than can 
radio. This advantage expands its 
potential as an educational instru- 
ment, if wisely used. People are not 
going to be any more satisfied by 
seeing a dull speaker than they were 
when they listened. Dramatic ac- 
tion, change of scene, serious mo- 
ments interspersed with lighter 
ones, voices which hold a rich vocal 
tone, and personalities which com- 
pel attention are all to be utilized 
for effective educational telecasts. 

Stuffiness, specious words, aca- 
demic abracadabra, and pious in- 
tellectual conceit have done much 
harm to education. Education can 
be intelligent and entertaining. In- 
terest is basic to real learning, and 
people concerned with education 
must use every effort to make our 
schoolrooms interesting; otherwise 
the people will spend more and 
more time on leisure activities 
which are pseudo-educational. In- 
terest, however, is not synonymous 
with sugar coating, in fact the best 
learning takes place when the effort 
involved is strenuous. 

Our greatest danger in television 
is due to the fact that it is a private 
enterprise and therefore must be 
paid for. Although regulated by 
public law for the public interest, 
the industry is largely a private com- 
mercial endeavor. We _ therefore 
seem doomed to listen to and view 
commercials which seek to intimi- 
date us about body odors, falling 
hair, and the latest in straw cereals. 
A medium which preempts the un- 
divided attention of millions of in- 
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dividuals can be the hope or the 
threat to our cultural standards. 
While the sale of commercial goods 
and services support this medium, 
the standards of performance are 
bound to be measured largely by the 
cash which is brought into the till. 
Can education and high ethical 
standards hope to compete with the 
big-business motive in controlling 
television? Newspapers and maga- 
zines find the going is rough unless 
they keep an ear cocked for the 
point of view of advertisers. Ex- 
cesses, however, eventually bring re- 
percussions, and the radio has had 
to limit its commercials and give 
more time to broadcasts which ad- 
here to better standards of taste. 
Video will increase its public fol- 
lowing only so long as it balances 
the diet of programs to meet the 
various tastes of the people. The 
role of education is to take cogni- 
zance of the radio and television 
and incorporate the study of this 
medium into the schools and col- 
leges. At all grade levels standards 
of taste and appreciation for radio 
and television can be developed. 
The educator who ignores this re- 
sponsibility is hardly preparing 
young people for today’s world. 
School people follow the pattern 
of most observers and tend to recog- 
nize the material and more obvious 
alterations in our society. The cur- 
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riculum is filled with units on the 
developments in transportation and 
our present air age. The sciences 
discuss the latest health discoveries, 
inventions, and atomic energy. In 
the arts we find teenagers discussing 
Van Gogh and Shostakovich. In 
the face of these concessions to the 
new world, it seems strange to find 
that there is nevertheless a blind 


spot in the usual curriculum. It is , 


the study of communications. 
Not material changes but the in- 


terchange of ideas forms the most | 


significant base for the development 
of our social order. The mediums 
which dominate this interchange are 
books, magazines, newspapers, mov- 


ing pictures, radio, and now tele- | 
vision—the instrument possibly de- © 


stined to outstrip all others in its 
total influence. Approximately a bil- 


lion dollars has already been spent © 


for 3,000,000 television sets which 
reach an audience of an estimated 
12,000,000 persons. Schools would 
do well to reorganize their teaching 
materials to include appropriate at- 


tention to this significant medium. | 


We are in the middle of the 20th 
Century and in the marketplace 
ideas still move the world. Tele- 
vision presents ideas in action for 
all the world to see and hear. Who 
is to control these ideas and how 
wise will the audience be? I won- 
der! 7 


Ht ae of the students surveyed at Burdick Junior High 
School, Stamford, Conn., had television sets at home and 
averaged 3.86 hours daily viewing. More than half of those 
without sets at home had access to neighbors’ sets and 
averaged 2.64 hours of daily viewing. 
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To Meet Youth's Problems 


Guideposts for Family-Life Education 
ERNEST OSBORNE | 
In the NEA Journal 


poe family-life courses, as with 
any developing field, there is much 
that is hit and miss. Those most ac- 
tive in the field are the first to admit 

t the demand for leadership far 

eeds the available supply. Far 

often youngsters ask for bread 

d are given a stone. Concern for 

demic respectability sometimes 

s what should be material of 
ely interest into the sterile forms 
older academic disciplines. 

But with all this, there is a vital- 
ity, a promising experimental ap- 

ach, sound teaching, and guid- 

e to be found more and more in 

is field of education for family 

e. 

Just as in earlier days there was a 

dency to think of family relation- 

ips as primarily homemaking, so 

if} some quarters today, sex educa- 

is the primary content of 

rses called human relationships 

of family life. Planners of courses 

amily-life education should make 

suite that there is a broad coverage, 

one that will meet the needs and 

interests arising out of every phase 
of family life. 

The major proportion of time and 
emphasis, however, should be given 
to current problems of young peo- 
ple. Family-life courses should not 
be mainly concerned with adjust- 
ments in marriage, the care of an 
infant, and divorce—topics of re- 
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mote concern to most young people. 
Conflicts with parents over 


friends, late hours, rivalry with 
brothers and sisters, personal rela- 
tionships with members of the op- 
posite sex (including what to do 
about petting) are among the here- 


and-now problems with which help 
should be given. The rationale for 
this, of course, is not only that cur- 
rent concerns are the meaningful 
ones but that through dealing with 
them effectively the individual is 
laying the groundwork for future 
mature adjustment. 

It is with considerable hesitation 
that I use such a potentially damn- 
ing phrase as “‘nonmoralistic em- 
phasis.” To some it seems to imply 
lack of any standards of behavior. 
Realistically, we have to realize that 
moral standards can rarely be forced 
down the throats of today’s young 
people. They do not passively ac- 
cept the moral formulations of their 
elders. But they do crave the 
thoughtful guidance of understand- 
ing and nondictating elders. 
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In family-life education, the 
teacher should try as honestly as 
possible to present what seem to be 
the likely results of varied kinds of 
behavior. Then, the teacher should 
help the youngsters work out their 
own standards of behavior in light 
of these considerations. 


MIXED GROUPS BETTER 


There is often reluctance to in- 
clude boys and girls in the same 
groups especially if there is to 
be consideration of physiological 
changes at adolescence, petting, the 
birth process, and other “intimate” 
matters. However, with few ex- 
ceptions, those who have taught 
boys and girls together in family- 
life classes are enthusiastic about 
mixed groups. They feel that the 
sharing of points of view of the two 
sexes, frankness, and lack of em- 
barrassment are among the greatest 
values of the courses. 

If family-life courses are taught 
effectively, it is certain that indi- 
vidual members of classes will feel 
the need for personal counseling. 
Where deepseated problems are in- 
volved, referral, through the in- 
structor, to a psychiatrist or other 
especially trained counselors may be 
necessary. In most instances, how- 
ever, well-adjusted members of the 
school staff who have had some 
orientation in counseling can be of 
real help. 

In family-life education, a co- 
operative relationship with the home 
would seem to be essential. Many 
parents have much to offer through 
the effective family lives they have 


built. Others need to learn with 
their youngsters if there is to be 
improvement in their family’s liv- 
ing. Moreover, parents who are con- 
sulted as to the nature of the courses 
that should be given in family-life 
education will support the program 
if opponents of family-life educa- 
tion arise. 


UNMARRIED TEACHERS SUCCESSFUL 


To teach family relationships 
calls for personal qualifications of a 
high order. The man or woman who 7 
has had satisfying marriage and 
family-life experiences would seem 
to be among those most likely to” 
contribute effectively. Yet this is no ~ 
sure guide. Many of the most out- ~ 
standing teachers in the field today ” 
are single women whose under- — 
standing of youngsters and whose 7 ‘ 
interest in them, coupled with in-~ 
insights into the dynamics of hu- 
man relationships, more than make © 
up for lack of experience as wives 
and mothers. ; 

Selfunderstanding on the part of § i 
those who would teach family rela- 7 
tionships is essential. Comprehen- — 
sive grasp of facts outlined in re- 
search studies on the family is far 

' 








less important to good teaching in 


this area than is clear insight into 
one’s own family background and 
understanding of why one acts and 
feels as he does. Recognition and 
acceptance of the fact that there is 


no one “right” pattern of family 
relationships but that people find 
lasting satisfactions in a variety of 
ways of life is another valuable 
asset. + 





Where Are We Marching? 


Music Education—A Case of Arrested 


Development? 
WOLFGANG KUHN 


In Educational Music Magazine 


W HERE are we going in music 
education? Why do we carry on a 
music program in the schools? It 
ms important to evolve an overall 
tion of the direction in which we 
usic educators ought to be going. 
we are realistic, we must admit 

t on the whole the status of 
usic in the majority of schools 
ves much room for improvement. 
One of my colleagues is apt to 
ark, “Music education in this 
ntry is sick!” I don’t know if 
ought to go as far as that, but 
seems apparent that music in the 


ools is frequently found at cross- 
rposes with its own ideals and 
ith the purposes of education gen- 
lly. Judging from some of its 


racteristic manifestations, we 
ve here at least a maladjusted pa- 
mt. Let's draw the analogy just a 
farther and borrow another term 

m the familiar vocabulary of the 
Bychologist and say that our prob- 
lem child, music education, is suf- 
fering from a case of arrested de- 
velopment and refuses to grow up. 
It has been said, “There are no 
problem children, only problem par- 
ents and problem situations.” If 
the problem child is to be cured, 
then we must begin with the par- 
ents. It is not out of the way to ap- 
ply this to music education and say 
that the music educators themselves 
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are largely to blame for the unruly 
behavior of their offspring. 

Let us consider the matter of the 
kind and quality of music the pa- 
trons of the school want to hear. 
Our nonmusical friend stops us on 
the street to tell us. “I don’t know 
anything about music,” he declares, 
“but I know what I like.” So we 
“give the public what it wants,” 
without realizing the fallacy of the 
situation. The public does not know 
what it wants, because it is familiar 
only with what it gets. In music 
that is frequently only the music 
which the music educator presents. 
The issue resolves itself to the fact 
that music educators have frequently 
failed to take the responsibility of 
shaping the public taste. 

That: music educators must take 
this responsibility cannot be denied. 
Are they not in many communities 
the only specialists in the field of 
music, and are they not, by virtue 
of their position, looked up to for 
leadership. Why then are they 
loathe to assume it? An English 
teacher is not satisfied with stu- 
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dents who devour only comic books, 
but will work to instill in them a 
love of books and an interest in 
reading which will untimately lead 
the students to a love for and an ap- 
preciation of the finest in classical 
and modern literature. 

So it must be with the music 
educator. The musical neophyte will 
have no more readiness for the en- 
joyment of the music of Bach and 
Beethoven than the first grader will 
have an understanding of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies. But that does not 
mean that he never can or will 
understand and appreciate them. In 
fact, one of the most important 
aspects of the music educator's. pro- 
fession is to put his students on the 
right road and head them in the di- 
rection of an increasingly richer 
musical life. Any music teacher who 
is himself a sincere musician and 
who, enthusiastic in his work, shows 
a highly developed sense of dis- 
crimination and a love for good 
music will find that the students, 
the patrons of the school, and the 
community at large will be ready to 
accept the very best in music that he 
has to offer. 


MUSIC COMES FIRST 

Let's put it in a different way: 
The first essential basis of a music 
program in the schools must be that 
it is centered in wholesome, sound 
musical values. With this fundamen- 
tal criterion as a starting point, the 
organization of the teaching pro- 
gram, and the development of per- 
forming organizations will have the 
unifying aim and purpose so essen- 
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tial to the success of the total mu- 
sic program. 

Another reason for the case of 
arrested development, the refusal of 
music education to grow up, is 
found to be a corollary of what 
we have just said: Too frequently 
the incentive of the students in our 
music program has been centered 
around superficial or extrinsic in- 
terests. Consider the band program 
as an example. We have all watched 
the phenomenal rise and growth 
of the school bands. All of us have 
thrilled to the stirring marches and 
wonderful sonorities of the mod- 
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ern symphonic band. There are ~ 
many excellent transcriptions avail- — 
able to the modern band, and, what © 
is more important, many composers ~ 


are turning out fine original compo- © 
sitions for band. But along with this ~ 
a gradual change has taken place in © 
the direction of showmanship which ~ 
threatens to snowball the entire © 
program into a shallow musical ex- © 


travanganza. 


BANDS ALSO PLAY 


No one will deny the importance ‘ 
of showmanship in the effective pre- | 
sentation of a public performance, | 
whether that be on the concert stage “ 


or the football field. But let's not 
forget that even the world’s best 
marching band must first of all be a 
playing band. When novelty acts 
and clowning barbershop quartets, 
replete with handlebar mustaches, 
are presented in the name of music, 
or when majorettes appear who 
have nothing at all to do with music 
but should belong to a physical edu- 
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cation program, then we have wan- 
dered far afield in the name of 
music education. One wonders seri- 
ously how it can be justified. 
If the emphasis of the band pro- 
gram remains in the direction of the 
“show,” then a vicious circle is set 
up from which there is no escape. 
Not only is the director in compe- 
tition with himself, maybe even to 
e extent where his job may largely 
pend on whether he can continue 
produce these events, but he is 
placing all the surrounding 
mmunities on the defensive. The 
gument goes that if such-and- 
ch community high school can 
t on such a show, why can’t we? 
is kind of false competitive spirit 
ults in an exploitation of student 
terial, time, talent, and energy, 
ich is all out of proportion to 
results obtained, and which is 

t justifiable on educational 

unds. 
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FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


Fundamental questions of value 
raised: What do we hold im- 
Ortant? What do we want the 
Mibsic program to accomplish? Are 
using the music program to im- 
s others, are we using it to 
catry on a public-relations program, 
or are we concerned with further- 
ing the musical development of the 
individual student? What lasting 
effects, for instance, what carryover 
into adult life will result from carty- 
ing out a minute detail of an intri- 
cate maneuver? Where is the stu- 
gent going to march after gradua- 
tion? 


As in any art form, music is a 
way of communication. Music is a 
complete expression of those things 
which cannot be told adequately in 
words or other modes of expression. 
It is complete in itself and does not 
have to rely on other extraneous 
factors to get its message across. 

Fhe lesson to music education 
is both simple and fundamental: 
Put the music first. Music in the 
schools is not taught primarily, as 
it is often assumed, in order that 
fine bands, orchestras, and choruses, 
may be developed with which to 
heap honor on ourselves and glory 
on our schools and communities. 
No, school music does not exist for 
these ends. Primarily musical or- 
ganizations in the schools exist for 
those students who are qualified for 
membership, in order that, through 
active participation and growing 
skill, music will become to them a 
joyful and satisfying experience 
“which lifts the individual to a 
higher level of satisfaction than is 
provided by most of life and there- 
fore increases the sum total of hu- 
man happiness.” 

If these are lofty ideals they are 
no more lofty than others on which 
our educational system rests. If we 
want music to assume its rightful 
place in our American culture, then 
the present distorted perspective will 
have to be corrected in favor of one 
which by keeping the goals of better 
and more complete musical expres- 
sion before us, will bring the day 
nearer when we can truthfully say 
that music has become a significant 
and intrinsic part of our life. e 





Some Thoughtful Suggestions 


The Administrator and the School 
Health Program 


OLIVER E. Byrp 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


eit N the school health program 
more than in any other field, it has 
been declared, the cooperation of 
the administration is indispensable. 
The administrator who meets his re- 
sponsibilities for an effective pro- 
gram must understand three things. 
He must know why the schools must 
be concerned with health; he must 
know what a practical school health 
program means; and he must under- 
stand the role of the administrator 
in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a good school health pro- 
gram. 

If the school administrator knows 
the reasons the schools must be con- 
cerned with the health of pupils— 
and of teachers—there is a good 
chance that his attitudes about the 
school health program may change 
for the better. In the first place, 
laws require the schools to be con- 
cerned with health. Compliance 
with such laws is even more im- 
portant than their initial passage, 
for the latter has no meaning and is 
without value unless the school is a 
law-abiding part of our society. 

Health is an objective of educa- 
tion. Every national policy-forming 
body in the United States for the 
past two or more generations has 
indicated that one of the major 
objectives of education is that of 
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achieving good physical and mental © 
health. 

Health is related to educational 
accomplishment. The success which © 
the teacher achieves in his teaching 
efforts will be, in specific cases, di- 
rectly related to the degree of recog- 
nition of physical and mental health 
problems. The learning process is 
adversely affected by ill health and 
encouraged by good health. 

Health is related to social accom- 
plishment. Civilizations cannot 
rise to greatness in the face of 
widely prevalent disease and low 
vitality of peoples. Empires, na- 
tions, states, and cities have fallen 
because of health reasons. On the 
other hand, health of high levels is 
related to the physical, scientific, lit- 
erary, military, and political accom- 
plishments of any civilization. 

There is much confusion among 
administrators as to the breadth of 
the school health program, as to 
where the greatest emphasis should 
be placed, what, where, and how 
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health education should be attempt- 
ed, and who should have the re- 
sponsibilities involved. The admin- 
istrator should recognize that the 
total school health program con- 
sists of at least the following: (1) 
health instruction (classroom teach- 
ing of hygiene) ; (2) health service 
(medical, nursing, and special serv- 
ices) ; (3) safety; (4) environmen- 
] sanitation; (5) mental hygiene; 
) nutrition (school lunch pro- 
am and instructional aspects) ; 
d (7) physical education. 


} INSTRUCTION COMES FIRST 


The first and greatest emphasis in 

e school health program should 

placed on classroom instruction 

health. Too many school ad- 
inistrators believe that they have 
school health program as soon as 

ey employ a school doctor or a 

hool nurse. Schools exist as social 
Astitutions for the purpose of edu- 

ting; therefore the educational as- 
ts of all school activities must 

e precedence over all others. The 

edical profession has accepted this 
mndamental concept for a number 

years and has repeatedly stated 

t even the health examination 
should be an educational experience 
for the child. 

Hygiene does not consist of anat- 
omy and physiology. Hygiene is an 
applied science, by dictionary defi- 
nition. The school curriculum 
should provide learning experiences 
in health about which the student 
can do something. If the pupil can- 
not apply health knowledge, it is 
not functional, it is not hygiene, 


and should not be taught under the 
title of hygiene. 

Basic principles of educational 
psychology should be followed in 
the provision of learning experi- 
ences in health. The health cur- 
riculum should be built out of an 
exploration of student-expressed 
health interests and health needs. 
If this basic principle were follow- 
ed, hygiene would not be one of the 
dullest experiences in the school 
curriculum, but would be one of the 
richest and most meaningful. 

Health instruction should be on 
both the integrated basis and the 
special-course basis. In the elemen- 
tary school, health should be inte- 
grated throughout the curriculum; 
in the high schools and colleges 
there is need for daily health teach- 
ing for a minimum of one or two 
years in specific health courses; in 
addition there should be an inte- 
grated program. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


School medical examinations 
should not be on an annual, re- 
quired basis. Instead, as under the 
Astoria Plan, each child should be 
given a medical examination at the 
time of entrance to school. There- 
after he is examined again only if 
the classroom teacher and the school 
nurse agree that there are indica- 
tions that this should be done. 
Under this system there are fewer, 
but better, medical examinations, 
and emphasis is placed on more fre- 
quent service for those children who 
have emotional or physical symp- 
toms of illness and defects. 
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School administrators should de- 
mand that well-qualified health edu- 
cators be supplied by the teacher- 
training institutions. The failure of 
health education in the schools can 
be placed squarely at the doorstep of 
the teacher-training institutions, 
whose concepts about health educa- 
tion have been sadly inadequate. 
Health teachers should be selected 
because they are qualified and inter- 
ested in health education and should 
receive in-service training in health. 
Health is one of the most difficult 
subject-matter fields of the school 
curriculum in which to keep abreast 
of new discoveries and practical ap- 
plications. 


HEALTHY TEACHERS A MUST 


Healthy teachers should be in- 
sisted on. School boards should re- 
quire periodical physical and mental 
examinations of teachers. Teachers 
found to be suffering from curable 
conditions should not be discharged, 
but should be given every considera- 
tion in achieving higher levels of 
health. 

Schools should cooperate closely 
with community health agencies in 
developing school health programs 
of greater meaning for pupils and 
communities. The public-health offi- 
cer, the voluntary health agencies, 
and other school and civic groups 
should be represented on policy- 
forming groups. 

The functions of the school ad- 
ministrator in respect to the school 
health program should be primarily 
those of policy formation (in con- 
junction with the board of educa- 


tion) and of organizing and super- 
vising school health activities either 
directly or through the administra- 
tive staff which assists him. Some 
of the ways in which the administra- 
tor may contribute to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the school 
health program are as follows: 

1. Establishment, by action of 
the board of education, of a general 
policy supporting the total school 
health program; publication of this 
policy throughout the school system. 

2. Study of the school laws per- 
taining to health of the child and of © 
the teacher. Compilation of these ~ 
laws and interpretation of them in ~ 
respect to the administrator himself, © 
the teacher, and the other school © 
personnel. ? 

3. Selfeducation in regard to the © 
total school health program. Only © 
an administrator who understands 
at least the broad outlines of the © 
school program and its significance ~ 
can be expected to make a maximum 
contribution to this important aspect © 
of the total school effort. : 

4. Financial support, in budget | 
planning, for development and con- — 
tinuance of the school health pro- 
gram. 

5. Appointment of a coordinator 
of health, health council, health 
instructor, or other single person to 
direct the development of the total 
health program in the county, city, 
district, or single school building, 
as the circumstances of organization 
may permit. 

6. Stimulation of teachers to their 
responsibilities and opportunities in 
the field of school health. 
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7. Arrangement of in-service 
training for school health person- 
nel (including school doctors and 
nurses) and classroom teachers. In- 
spiration alone is not enough ; teach- 
ers and others need enlightenment 
and guidance, especially in the early 
stages of the development of a 
school health program. 

8. Securing of consultation ser- 

ices as needed for initiation and 
1 abe of the program. 

9. Securing of speakers who are 

le to bring inspiration and light 

various aspects of the health 
rogram at teachers’ institutes. 

10. Analysis of the school health 

rogram for bottlenecks that can be 


Administrative training implies abil- 
ity to devise and put into operation 
methods for full use of school rec- 
ords, curriculum development, fol- 
low-up investigations, use of routine 
channels, and so on. If the system 
doesn’t work, the administrator is 
primarily to blame. 

11. Direction of the preparation 
of guidebooks or manuals for teach- 
ers, nurses, and others in the school 
system as their functions are in- 
fluenced by the health program. 

12. Direction of an evaluation 
program to measure results of the 
school health program. 

13. Facilitation of community 
and school cooperation on health 


token by administrative action. problems. . 


Sleeping and Studying 


SLEEPLESSNESS or restless sleep may be erroneously laid at 


the door of severe mental activity or mental fatigue. Studies 
were made of movement during sleep of children after an 
hour’s intensive study shortly before bedtime, according to 
a report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the NEA and the American Medical Association. 

The sleep patterns after this intensive mental effort were 
normal in every respect; but, when the children studied 
on the night before an examination, their sleep patterns 
showed a large increase in restlessness. 

Severe mental activity of itself does not lead to rest- 
less sleep, but when the emotions are aroused—perhaps 
fear of making a poor grade on an examination—there is a 
marked derangement of sleep. 

Many studies have been made to try to determine exactly 
how much sleep children and adults require. The average 
values which have been obtained from actual observations 
of many children are usually reported in the following 
range: 

5 years 11-13 hours 15 years 9-11 hours 
10 years 10-12 hours 20 years 8- 9 hours 

For adults, the average for normal individuals is 6 

to 9 hours. 

















Reexamine Motivations of Children 


Shall We Use Rewards and Punishments? 


In Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools 


De system of rewards and pun- 
ishments so commonly relied on by 


our society and by our schools is 
based on the assumption that moti- 
vation is external to the individual. 
For example, if the mother holds up 
a piece of candy, the three-year-old 
will supposedly do what he is asked 
to do in order to get the candy. In 
the classroom we do this same thing 
when we use “gold stars’ or grades 
or honor rolls. Or again, if we 
threaten to “spank’’ the child in one 
way or another—actually spanking 
him, or sending him to the princi- 
pal’s office—we assume that he will 
obey. In both these cases it is some- 
thing outside the individual—the 
candy, the gold star, or the “spank- 
ing”—which supposedly motivates 
the desired actions. 

When we look more closely at 
these situations we begin to notice 
a fundamental fallacy. Not all chil- 
dren will do things for candy; the 
child who is angry at the giver may 
ignore or reject the candy. Not all 
children accept the idea of working 
for stars or grades. For instance, a 
teacher was a little surprised re- 
cently when she handed a spelling 
test back to a boy with an F on it 
and heard him say, ‘I know how to 
spell all those words.” ‘Then why 
didn’t you, Bill?” the teacher asked. 
He replied, ‘Aw, nertz, I just don’t 
care. I just put down the first thing 
that comes into my head. So what?’ 
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When the child does as he is ask- 
ed in order to get a gold star, it must 
be that he has an internal desire for 
the gold star—that the star has 
taken on a meaning and significance 
to the child, and that he is willing 
to accept it as a symbol of the re- 
ward for which he is striving 
whether that reward be teacher ap- 
proval, family approval, age-mate 
approval or something else. Wheth- 
er or not a gold star or a “spank- 
ing” will have meaning and will 
be a sufficient inducement to the 
child will depend on the internal 
desire, need, or goal of the child. 
Thus it seems that motivation is al- 
ways something within the child 
which controls his actions in dif- 
ferent situations . 

In considering the use of rewards 
and punishments it is well to re- 
examine motivation. Motivation is 
essentially that state within the in- 
dividual which determines his be- 
havior and is a consequence of his 
physical needs, his feelings, his per- 
ceptions and evaluation of the sit- 
uation in which he finds himself, 
and his past experience in such sit- 
uations. Motivation is the focus of 
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all internal and external forces play- 
ing on an individual at one time. 

The motivations which are rela- 
tively intrinsic are the child’s spon- 
taneous interests, his identifications 
with other people around him, and 
his need to participate as 2 member 
of the group. Constructive school 
practices will utilize these three 
types of motivation. Seen in this 
light, the commonly used systems 
of rewards and punishments are far 
removed from these intrinsic mo- 
tivations. The types of rewards and 
punishments used in so many of our 
schools are extrinsic to the child’s 
real motives. 

This is not to say that every sys- 
tem of reward or punishment must 
be extrinsic. We have already indi- 
cated that any reward, if it is to bea 
reward, is, by definition, intrinsic. 
The first great shortcoming in the 
typical reward-and-punishment sys- 

tem is that it fails to be motivating 
to so many children; it is ineffective 
| because it remains extrinsic. The re- 
ward or punishment fails because it 
is meaningless to the child. To Bill, 
'who received an F on his spelling 
| paper, grades have no significance. 
To attempt to “motivate” him by 
| F’s, or C’s or A’s is to waste the 
teacher's efforts. To put it another 
way, then, the typical rewards and 
punishments fail to achieve the de- 
sired goal because they are unre- 
lated to the child’s interest, feelings, 
and perceptions. 

Let us take another example. It 
is common practice to isolate a child 
if he does not conform to the group. 
Often the purpose of isolating the 


— 
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child is to get the child out of the 
teacher's way as much as it is to 
teach the child how to behave. It 
may accomplish the former, but it 
will probably be quite ineffective 
for the latter purpose. 

When Peter, misbehaving in the 
group, is sent to the corner one 
thing is certain: He is not going to 
learn how to behave in the group 
while he is sitting in a corner by 
himself. He may learn the things 
he is not supposed to do; but learn- 
ing must also be positive. One 
learns how to behave in a group 
by behaving in a group. 

Peter’s case is an_ illustration, 
also, of the second great shortcom- 
ing of our usual system of rewards 
and punishments, that in addition to 
being ineffective, they often result 
in wrong or undesirable learning. 
What is Peter learning as a result 
of being isolated from the group? 
He may be learning “If you do what 
you want to do, you get punished. If 
you do what the teacher wants you 
to do you have no fun. You lose 
either way.” Or is he learning that 
“To sit by yourself is just as de- 
sirable as to sit with the others”’? 

If commonly used rewards and 
punishments are unrelated to the 
child’s real motivations, and if they 
result in undesirable types of learn- 
ing, are we to discontinue all re- 
wards and punishments ? 

Obviously, it would be impos- 
sible to do so. The child will feel 
himself rewarded or punished by a 
large variety of situations, and by 
a large variety of attitudes toward 
him. We may reward a child by 
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showing him that he is a likable 
person, just as we may fry to reward 
him by giving him an A. The ques- 
tion becomes, “What types of re- 
wards and punishments should we 
utilize? How can we further the in- 
trinsic motivation? How can we 
make optimum use of the child's 
spontaneous interest, his needs for 
patticipation, and his needs for 
identification?” 

Let us consider the teaching of 
reading. The reason for teaching 
this skill is that it serves many help- 
ful purposes for the individual, both 
when he is a child and when he is 
an adult. Ideally, reading should be 
learned as a means of finding en- 
joyment, of getting answers to prob- 
lems, of sharing experiences with 
other people, and of keeping abreast 
with what is going on in the world. 
Actually, however, reading can 
further the child’s own interests 
only when he is beyond the stage of 
early childhood. 

Why do young children learn to 
read, in actual practice? In the 
early grades, most boys and girls 
learn to read because they want to 
be like the adults they admire; they 
want to be like mother or father or 
teacher. They want the approval of 
these adults. They also want to 
read because their group is engaged 
in learning to read, and they want 
to do what others are doing. These 
motivations are those of identifica- 
tion and participation. 

If the teachers at the first- or 
second-grade level can devise a 
system of rewards which reinforce 
the child’s drives for identification 
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and participation, she will have 
done much to further the learning 
process. If, in succeeding grade 
levels, she can help the child to 
further his spontaneous interest by 
learning to read, she will, again, 
have done much to further the 
learning process. 

This means, in practice, that the 
first grader is told, though indi- 
rectly, “As you learn to read, you 
will be more like your mother or | 
father or teacher.” And this means | 
that the reading situation will be set 
up in such a way that each child 
participates in the group undertak- 
ing, and that he finds such participa- 
tion gratifying. These techniques 
are very different from that of say- 
ing to the child, “If you learn to 
read, you will get a good grade.” 

And the fourth grader will be 
taught to read by presenting him 
with reading materials which are in- 
teresting to bim. As has been point- 
ed out before, many a child has 
learned to read by reading comic 
books. The implication may also be, 
that if we wish to teach children to 
read as a means of furthering their 
spontaneous interest, we may have 
to postpone the teaching of reading 
altogether for a few years. 

Our task becomes, then, that of 
selecting rewards and punishments 
which are less extrinsic, and more 
intrinsic. We must select rewards 
and punishments which are in keep- 
ing with, and which will reinforce, 
the child’s intrinsic motivations, 
those which, in the long run, will 
result in better learning and in bet- 
ter mental health. . 





For the Growth of Teachers 


In-Service Education Comes of Age 
PAUL J. MISNER 


In the Journal of Teacher Education 


on recent years the quality and 
tempo of developments in the field 
of in-service education of teachers 
have increased rapidly and signifi- 

antly. Throughout the country there 
tas been widespread experimenta- 
‘tion, and significant improvements 
have been made in the opportunities 
for the growth-in-training of teach- 
ers. It is quite apparent that in-serv- 
ice education has come of age and 
is recognized as an essential and 
integral part of the total program of 
teacher education. 

The days in which we live pre- 
sent the schools with new and con- 
tinuously changing responsibilities. 
The ink is scarcely dry on the teach- 
er’s professional diploma before the 
achievement it symbolized has be- 
come obsolete. Teachers who are 
failing to grow on the job, what- 
ever the extent of their experience, 
‘cannot be expected to serve ade- 
‘quately the needs of tomorrow's 
Icitizens. The in-service program, 
therefore, is just as necessary and 
important for the veteran as for the 
novice. 

There is an increasing tendency 
in the field of curriculum develop- 
ment: to place more and more re- 
sponsibility with individual teachers 
and to give them considerable free- 
dom to determine what to teach and 
how to teach it. Such flexibility in 
the administration of the educa- 
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tional program is most desirable. It 
capitalizes on the creative potentiali- 
ties of the individual teacher and 
encourages an effective adjustment 
of the teaching activity to the varied 
interests and needs of students. Cur- 
riculum flexibility does not imply, 
however, that each teacher simply 
goes his own way and does what he 
pleases. On the contrary it demands 
a high level of cooperative plan- 
ning and evaluating on the part of 
all teachers to the end that essential 
unity of purpose and action is 
achieved in the educational profes- 
sion. Active and extended partici- 
pation in in-service education is the 
inevitable price that all teachers 
must pay if they desire the privileges 
and rewards of creative teaching. 


COOPERATIVE DECISIONS 


What is done in an in-service 
program should be decided cooper- 
atively and democratically. The ef- 
fective operation of an in-service 
program demands a high level of 
interest and enthusiasm on the part 
of the teaching staff. Experience has 
demonstrated quite clearly that 


teachers will spend time and effort 
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in the improvement of educational 
practices to the extent that they 
have the opportunity to participate 
in planning and evaluating what is 
done. Obviously it is not possible 
for the administrative and supervi- 
sory staff of any school system to 
anticipate the needs of individual 
teachers and to provide ready-made 
solutions for the many and varied 
problems that arise. The in-service 
program that is geared to the needs 
recognized by teachers and provides 
for their full and responsible par- 
ticipation is destined to achieve sig- 
nificant results. 

A good in-service program re- 
quires skillful and extensive plan- 
ning. The administration of the in- 
service program involves more than 
the appointment of standing com- 
mittees and the scheduling of 
periodic faculty meetings. The de- 
termination of what is to be done in 
the program requires extensive co- 
operative evaluation and the de- 
velopment of long-range plans 
which seek to place first things first. 
Usually it will not be desirable for 
all members of a faculty to engage 
in the exploration and study of a 
single project. It is important, 
therefore, that the program provide 
for the widespread participation of 
the members of the group in a 
variety of activities and at the same 
time make adequate provisions for 
effective coordination and integra- 
tion. Cooperative planning is ad- 
mittedly a difficult and complicated 
activity. It cannot be achieved with- 
in the framework of conventional 
types of school organization. It can 
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be achieved only to the extent that 
flexibility of organization is main- 
tained and that adequate opportuni- 
ties and resources for cooperative 
effort are provided. 

The initiation of an in-service 
program in any situation in which 
teachers and other school personnel 
have not been accustomed to parti- 
cipate responsibly in the making of 
plans and decisions will meet in- 
evitably with some indifference and : 
lack of enthusiasm. Such an initial ~ 
response should be expected. Indi- ~ 
viduals who have not experienced © 
the satisfactions and rewards of co- © 
operative effort will be skeptical, © 
quite naturally, of any proposals that 
involve additional time and effort 
on their part. Experience has shown 
that there is but one solution to this 
problem. It stems from the sincere © 
willingness of the school adminis- 
tration to permit teachers to share © 
in the planning of the program and ~ 
then to accept the decisions that are 
democratically and cooperatively de- 
veloped. As teachers, through actual 
experience, discover that their ef- 
forts are respected and their contri- — 
butions accepted, they will soon ~ 
shed their indifference and skepti- 
cism and accept quite cheerfully and 
gracefully the responsibilities that 
accompany the privileges of demo- 
cratic participation. 


THE TIME PROBLEM 


Probably the most stubborn ob- 
stacle to be faced in the further de- 
velopment and improvement of pro- 
gtams of in-service education is the 
problem of time. It is becoming 
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increasingly apparent that in-service 
education is much too important to 
be administered as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity. In some school systems 
students are dismissed for one 
period each week to provide teach- 
ers with additional time for pattici- 
pation in the program. In others, 
students are dismissed for a half or 
full-day session each month. In 
me schools key teachers are pro- 
ided with substitutes and released 
rom their regular teaching duties 
assume special in-service assign- 
ents and responsibilities. 


FULL-YEAR EMPLOYMENT 


To an increasing number of per- 
ms concerned with the problem, 
e ultimate solution seems to lie 
the employment of teachers for 

e full 12 months of the year. 
nder a plan of year-round employ- 
ent, provisions can be made for 
achers to engage in a variety of 
Activities that contribute significantly 
their personal and professional 
rowth. In Glencoe, where a plan 
f year-round employment has been 
in operation since July, 1946, the 
vantages have been clearly dem- 
best For a period of six weeks 
uring the summer teachers partici- 
pate in a variety of activities which 
are cooperatively determined with 
the best interests of the teachers and 


the schools in mind. Some teachers 
remain in the community to partici- 
pate in locally-organized school- 
community programs dealing with 
immediate or long-range problems: 
work shops, special study groups, 
work with consultants, work with 
parents, and similar activities. 
Others attend colleges and univer- 
sities for advanced study. Still 
others. engage in regional, national, 
or foreign travel. Each teacher has 
an opportunity to vary the type of 
summer activities from year to year 
so that undue concentration on any 
one type of helpful experience is 
avoided. 

Whatever means may be develop- 
ed to provide for additional time, it 
is clearly evident that the personnel 
and financial policies of schools 
must recognize that the growth in 
service of teachers is an essential 
pact of the total program of teacher 
education. It must be recognized 
that the profession of teaching 
means more than just working with 
children—that good work with chil- 
dren means keeping up-to-date and 
growing ‘on the job” just as it does 
with doctors or lawyers or any other 
professional group. This recognition 
must then be implemented by far 
more extensive provision for ade- 
quate in-service education than has 
ever been true in the past. e 


Turkey for Lunch 


NINE million pounds of turkeys, acquired in 1949 by the 
federal government in farm price-support programs, will 
distributed to schools for use in the school-lunch program. 
Regular commercial outlets failed to purchase the birds at 


cost prices. 








Exploit the Comic-Strip Technique 


EDU-GRAFS: New Vitamins for the School 


JOSEPH W. MUSIAL 


In Education 


SPEAKING as a cartoonist I 
have been quite surprised that teach- 
ers have not by this time come to 
the cartoonist and demanded: ‘How 
can your new visual techniques help 
us in the school?” I have been even 
more surprised to find teachers mak- 
ing unqualified attacks on comics. 
In my opinion, teachers are over- 
looking—and in some cases reject- 
ing—a communication form which 
could be a perfect teaching medium: 
EDU-GRAFS. 

It is my belief that instead of be- 
ing “the pupil’s greatest distrac- 
tion,” EDU-GRAFS can become “the 
number one attraction” in progres- 
sive schools. Instead of being death 
to the lesson, the comic cartoon, 
properly adapted, could be a new 
vitamin fused into the bloodstream 
of often anemic or schlerotic syllabi. 

Modern educators do not have to 
be sold on visual aids. The map, the 
chart, the lantern slide, the diagram, 
the photograph, the artistic illustra- 
tion, the poster, are by now vener- 
ables among the pioneers in this 
field. Somewhat more recently, the 
pictograph, the educational movie, 
and the filmstrip have made their 
appearance, and have been acclaim- 
ed by forward-looking educators 
everywhere. Television is, of course, 
in its infancy, but surely its educa- 
tional potential is being eagerly 
watched by the schools. The comic 
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cartoon alone, among the fully de-~ 
veloped visual techniques seems to” 
be neglected. 
If I were a teacher, I should not © 
scorn the comic cartoon as a new — 
communication form. In spite of ob- 
jections I might have to existing 
comics, I think I should reason — 
something like this: “Some 60,- 7 
000,000 comic books are being” 
ptinted every month in the U.S.A. ~ 
It looks as if comics are here to 
stay. Instead of attacking or ignor- 
ing the medium, let me try to adapt 
it to my own uses. Perhaps I shall © 
find artists and publishers willing to 
help me put this vivid flexible, vis- 
ual aid to work animating ideas and 
revitalizing lessons in education.” — 
In the hands of educators, I can © 
conceive of comic characters acting 
out their exciting adventurous lives 
in the service of honorable, educa- 
tional motives. Why hasn't someone 
written an arithmetic book in which 
a sympathetic comic cartoon charac- 
ter meets and conquers animated 
problems at every turn of his thrill- 
ing life? And why hasn’t someone 
freed the mysteries of English 
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grammar from the darkness of tech- 
nical wordage into the light of car- 
toon illustration? 

What of utilizing vivid comics as 
personifications in the sciences also? 
Why should we moderns let Greek, 
Norse, or Roman mythology monop- 
olize personifications of the forces 
of nature? Racy Elmer Electron, 
miserly Uriah Heredity, generous, 

centric Mme. Environment should 

every bit as vivid as the ancient 
eolus, Loki, or Proserpine. So too, 
icillin, the Wonder Worker, 
osy Ezra Experiment, two-faced 
iola Virus, the magnetic Dr. Grav- 

, Straight-laced Geo. Metry, beau- 
iful, greeneyed Laura Chlorophyl, 

ould be more alive to our younger 

eration than Neptune, Jupiter 
luvius, Vulcan, Atlas, or Pallas 
thene! 

Last summer I was privileged to 

o the drawings for the Atomic 
nergy Exhibit of New York’s Jubi- 
e. In them, I chose the simple 
otivation of having the well- 
own Bumstead family become in- 
olved in adventures inside the 
om. In these drawings I did not 
finch from the emotional appeal. 
ther, like a good teacher, I put 
Motivation first, confident that un- 
derstanding and reason would fol- 
low where strong feelings led them. 
Good teachers knew this long be 
fore Freud. Interest has always been 
.more than half the learning battle. 
The interested child reasons better, 
learns faster, remembers longer than 
the child whose feelings have not 
been reached by the lesson. 
A common objection offered by 


educators for neglecting the educa- 
tional possibilities of cartoons is 
that comics oppose the picture to 
the spoken word. Teachers seem 
afraid that culture is going into a 
tailspin and that language will soon 
regress to picture-writing. This is 
far from the cartoonist’s intention, I 
think. Something of the same fear 
of pictures was heard in the early 
days of movies, by the way. Yet the 
movies have not supplanted reading 
in the lives of pupils. They have be- 
come a valuable visual aid; and 
seeing a picture based on a novel 
has stimulated many a student “‘to 
read the book.” 


A VISUAL AID ONLY 


The point is that the educational 
cartoon should never pretend to be 
more than a good visual aid. It can- 
not and should not pretend to be a 
substitute for language. But a clari- 
fier of language, and an important 
one, it can be. The English used in 
existing comics may need a national 
council of educators to raise its 
level, perhaps, but the drawings 
themselves can stimulate real inter- 
est in language. Many comics al- 
ready familiarize readers with scien- 
tific terms they would neither meet 
nor notice in other types of reading. 
The picture creates an interest in the 
unfamiliar word and fixes the defi- 
nition in the reader's mind with an 
image. The possibilities of using 
the comics as a vocabulary builder 
have barely been scratched. 

The same is true in the field of 
grammar. Presumably, there are still 
English classes which use that primi- 
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tive visual aid, the parsed sentence. 
The wide use of the sentence dia- 
gram, a generation ago, was a frank 
admission that language was a fail- 
ure in explaining its own syntax. 


ANIMATING GRAMMAR 


But imagine for a moment a 
comic cartoon grammar! In it the 
artist animates ideas that have 
baffled youngsters for generations. 
The pronoun is a substitute full- 
back rushing into the football game 
at a crucial moment to take the 
place of one of the first-string 
nouns—either Person, Place, or 
Thing. The Dependent Clause is a 
little toddler being walked by his 
mother—he can’t stand alone. Mr. 
Adjective and Mrs. Adverb are sign 
painters. On the scaffolding of a 
sentence, they dip their brushes into 
their magic paint and coat other 
words with various colors. Mr. Ad- 
jective specializes in painting Nouns 
and Pronouns. Mrs. Adverb is more 
versatile and paints Verbs, Adjec- 
tives, and even others in her own 
Adverb family. What child will 
turn a cold, dense eye to these ani- 
mations? 

The EDU-GRAF thus will arouse 
greater interest in language, not 
less. To deny its potential would be 
like denying the effect of the movies 
in stimulating interest in such class- 
ics as Wuthering Heights, Tale of 
Two Cities, or Pride and Prejudice. 

Now, although the comic cartoon 
may be the stuff of artistic fantasy, 
when and if educators put it to 
work, it can give the shape and 
color of reality to the things it deals 
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with. Nothing gives a sense of real- 
ity to an idea or an attitude like 
seeing it drawn. Walt Disney's 
Fantasia gave reality to the theory of 
how the world evolved, as no text- 
book ever could. The struggle for 
the survival of the fittest in the age 
of the dinosaurs, the pitiful flight 
and gradual extinction of these hap- 
less creatures in the face of vast 
climatic changes, was unforgettably 
impressed on the minds of specta- 
tors. The comic cartoon not only 
has the reality of the thing that can 


be seen; it has the reality of the” 
thing that can be felt. Applied to ~ 
the world of learning, this new vis- | 
ual aid can give life to huge bodies © 


of material now generally regarded 


by pupils as abstract and unreal. Far © 
from being the instigator of the | 


fantasy principle, the cartoon anima- — 
tion can become the crack salesman — 


of the reality principle. 


The one great danger in the use — 
of this new tool is the danger of © 


over-simplification. Giving concrete 


form to ideas, concepts, facts, etc., 


requires the elimination of com- 
plexity. In my own drawings on 
atomic energy, I felt I had to choose 
between giving the history of atomic 
research, and giving a humanized 
understanding of what atoms are 
and how they may be a source of 
energy. I chose the latter as the more 
important to get across—and I had 
to sacrifice something to do it. 
Teachers know that this is usually 
the price of simplification. 

What about utilizing EDU-GRAFS 
on examinations? For example: 
“The above are three scenes from a 
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play of Shakespeare's which you 
have read this term. Tell (a) what 
the situation in each scene is, (b) 
what the names of the characters 
are, and (c) the character with 
whom you most sympathize in each 
scene.” Such an adaptation of the 
comics might well set the youth of 
America crying for more and more 
examinations. It has possibilities. 
To sum up: it is this cartoonist’s 
lief that, despite objections to the 
isting comic books, the future of 
comic cartoon as an educational 
l is bright. The comic cartoon is 
surefire motivation in the learning 
rocess. Through its personifications 
d dramatizations, it can be a pow- 
rful aid in getting across informa- 
ion, ideas, and attitudes. Because 
f its pictorial and emotional appeal 
to young people, the comic cartoon 
ould, in the hands of educators, 


ome a successful salesman of - 


guage. Far from carrying off the 


young into an idle fantasy world, 
the animate cartoon can and should 
import the intense feel of reality to 
whatever it deals with. Bearing in 
mind the danger of oversimplifica- 
tion, the comics should not presume 
to set themselves up as substitutes 
for classroom discussion or teacher 
demonstration, for textbooks, or for 
literature. The possibilities of teach- 
ers utilizing comics for review and 
examination purposes might well 
be explored. 

The technical process of produc- 
ing comic cartoon tests—at about 
the same cost as ordinary books—is 
here. Artists with the skill and am- 
bition to make themselves useful to 
education are here. Teachers with 
their tireless efforts to find new ways 
of improving human understanding 
will always be with us, too. It re- 
mains only for them to get together 
with artists and publishers to put 
cartoons to work for education. e 


lll th Master 


For many centuries the fame of Euclid has gone unchalleng- 
ed for his system of geometry. But now, says a recent issue 
of the National Parent-Teacher, atcheologists have come up 
with some evidence that he was somewhat of a johnny-come- 
lately in his field. Digging on the site of an ancient city near 
Baghdad, the scientists found a textbook of clay which 
dated back 1700 years before Euclid. This textbook contain- 
ed the answer to a famous Euclidean triangle problem noted 
for its difficulty. To add insult to injury, the algebraic 
formulas used in solving the problem were some that Euclid 


did not even know about! 





Light On 





Magazines as Education 
JOHN J. DEBoER 
In Elementary English 


ik MERICANS may be said to 
be a nation of magazine readers. 
For every book reader in the United 
States there are at least two maga- 
zine readers. Americans read maga- 
zines for amusement, for informa- 
tion, and for inspiration. Magazine 
communication has become a highly 
developed art and is today one of 
the most interesting and effective re- 
flectors of American life. 

How well prepared is the Ameri- 
can public to read magazines with 
intelligence and pleasure? The 
American school, generally speak- 
ing, has been much more interested 
in books than in magazines as a me- 
dium of communication and has 
been slow to adjust itself to this 
development in American life. 
Clearly, in the field of magazines 
the school has both a great oppor- 
tunity and a great challenge. 

The study of magazines in the 
school is highly desirable and should 
be guided by a number of clear ob- 
jectives, the first of which is the 
expansion of magazine reading in- 
terests in order to prepare young 
people for the constructive use of 
leisure time, the pursuit of present 
interests, and the development of 
many worthwhile new interests. 

The improvement of reading 
tastes is a second objective. Tastes, 
like other human characteristics, are 
in large part learned, and it is 
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possible for the home, the church, © 
the school, and other social institu-— 
tions to do something about them. — 
Teachers can, by creating a favor- 
able environment and providing 
happy experiences with high-grade ~ 
magazines, substantially improve — 
young people's tastes in magazine © 
reading. 


MASS MAGAZINES QUESTIONED 


The development of independent ~ 
judgment in magazine reading is a 
third objective. When young people — 
read magazines which reflect only — 
one basic view respecting public © 
policy, they are likely to be influ- ” 
enced by the particular person, per- © 
sons, or agencies which publish the © 
magazines. For this reason high- — 
school youth should be introduced © 
to many viewpoints in the magazine 
world. They should learn how to 
compare these viewpoints, to recog- 
nize the bias of the writers, and to 
make up their own minds indepen- 
dently. In this connection it has 
been pointed out that in view of the 
tremendous present circulation of 
such magazines as the Reader's Di- 
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gest, Life, and Time, it is question- 
able whether the school, in requir- 
ing the reading of these magazines 
to the exclusion of others, is justi- 
fied in contributing to the further 
extension of this circulation and in 
further limiting the range of 
opinion with which young people 
have contact. Exclusive subscriptions 
by classes to a single mass magazine 
an pethaps be justifiably inter- 
teted as unintentional propa- 
andizing in behalf of a single 


reasingly controlled by a limited 
umber of publishing interests, and 
ould therefore be abundantly sup- 
lemented by limited circulation 
gazines, in order that boys and 
irls may become familiar with a 
Wariety of viewpoints on current af- 


airs. 
7 A number of educators have 
de detailed studies of the maga- 
ine in the education of youth. 
me of ‘their observations and con- 
tlusions follow. 


CIRCULATION VS. QUALITY 

' While the reading of magazines 
is popular at all age levels, the cir- 
ulation figures of the children’s 
magazines do not always conform 
to the judgments of librarians and 
teachers as to their relative quality. 
Wesley F. Amar, in a study di- 
rected by the writer, recently se- 
cured the ratings of 50 leading chil- 
dren’s magazines by representative 
librarians from all parts of the 
country. The librarians ranked the 
list in the order of their choices as 


to format, general literary quality, 
popularity with children, and the 
extent to which the magazines pro- 
mote democratic ideals. They are 
listed in order of first choices in the 
accompanying table. 


LIBRARIANS’ RATINGS OF CHILDREN’S 
MAGAZINES 


Magazine First Choices 
Story Parade 
National Geographic 
Popular Mechanics 
American Girl 
Child Life 
Boys’ Life 
Popular Science Monthly 
Nature 
Junior Scholastic 
Children’s Activities 
St. Nicholas 
Jack and Jill 
Junior Natural History 
Magazine 
Model Airplane News 
My Weekly Reader 
The Open Road for Boys 
Current Events 
Boys Life 
Science News-Letter 
Junior American Red Cross 
News 
Junior American Red Cross 
Journal 
Young America 
Calling All Girls 
































Sex differences in reading inter- 
ests in the field of magazines begin 
to appear at the intermediate grade 
level. Studies have shown that boys 
tend to prefer the themes of ad- 
venture, sports, and mechanics, 
while girls like romance, society, 
and fashions. Harold H. Punke 
noted a sharp decline of interest on 
the part of boys in boys’ magazines 
in the course of the ninth grade. 
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According to this study, high 
schools should apparently continue 
to provide suitable boys’ magazines 
for pupils in the first semester of 
the ninth year. In general, boys 
show greater interest in current 
events, and also a greater variety in 
their taste in magazines. One study 
pointed out that girls turn early to 
adult magazines, and by age 15 tend 
to be avid readers of women’s 
magazines and various fiction maga- 
zines. 

Bright children, it has been 
agreed, read more and better maga- 
zines than slow learners do, but 
children of limited reading ability 
can be taught to become genuinely 
interested in magazines which are 
educationally acceptable. 


ACCESSIBILITY DETERMINES 
INTEREST 


Studies have shown that young 
people’s interest in magazines is de- 
termined in large part by the acces- 


sibility of the magazines—that 
when magazines are made available 
in quantity to children and youth, 
and when leisure is provided for 
their use, genuine interest in good 
magazines can be developed. Vari- 
ous class activities have been de- 
veloped and successfully employed 
for the purpose of improving the 
range and quality of young people's 
magazine reading. In most of these 
activities the emphasis has been on 
developing of critical judgment. 
The popularity of the comic mag- 
azine among both children and 
adults has been widely noted in 
studies—and with considerable dif- 


ference of opinion as to their influ- 
ence. In general, however, reported 
studies indicate that comic maga- 
zines do not retard growth in read- 
ing ability or contribute to person- 
ality maladjustment, and that there 
is little difference in the amount 
and character of general reading 
done by those who read comics ex- 


‘tensively and those who do not 


read them at all. The studies do 
not, however, reveal what effect the 
stereotypes and assumptions present © 
in the narratives of the comics” 
magazines, have on the attitudes of 

children. 


COMICS IN CLASS 


It would seem to be desirable not 
only to supply children and young — 
people with excellent reading ma- — 
terials capable of competing with 
the comics, but to make the comics 
the subject of critical analysis and © 
evaluation in class, particularly from 
the point of view of their characteri- 
zations of human beings. Paul A. © 
Witty, Ethel Smith, and Ann 
Coomer, after studying the interests 
in comic magazines on the part of 
224 seventh- and eighth-grade chil- 
dren, concluded that reading the 
comics represents a general inter- — 
est, which in grades four to eight © 
is relatively uninfluenced by differ- 
ences in age or grade, sex, or lo- 
cality. They suggest that the solu- 
tion is to be found, not in suppres- 
sion, but in surrounding children 
with a variety of good literary 
sources which are rich in the ele- 
ments of action, surprise, adventure, 
and excitement. ° 








A Way to Get Started 


So You Want to Individualize Instruction? 


ELIZABETH PILANT 


In the School Review 


JV OW that there is no longer 
any question regarding the vast ex- 
tent of individual differences within 
any class, it is largely a matter of 
eciding how to allow for these dif- 
erences. There is at least one way 
at we can start achieving a large 
asure of individualization of in- 
ruction. This method is recom- 
mended to those persons who think 
ey would like to move in the di- 
ion of individualization without 
ing any irrevocable steps or with- 
t hopelessly entangling them- 
Ives experimentally in a conserva- 
tive community. 
Permit any teacher to refuse to 
ive a mark above B—medium or 
isfactory—for mere excellence in 
lasswork. Any higher mark must 
earned by extra-credit work. 
is technique places no compul- 
ion on any teacher, involves no 
ange in hours or rooms, no special 
y, no special equipment, and no 
dditional staff. Nevertheless, it can 
sily pave the way for making edu- 
cational method meet the need for 
personal growth and development. 
A most important thing is that 
the teacher undertake the task vol- 
untarily and regardless of whether 
other teachers in the system try it at 
the same time. Usually at least one 
teacher who is willing, if not anx- 
ious, to undertake the experiment 
can be found. After he works out 
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the plan satisfactorily, it should not 
be difficult to get additional con- 
verts on the staff from time to time. 
Converts may be made because his 
compeers see that the method works 
or because student pressure is ex- 
erted on the staff. 

This method cannot succeed, 
however, unless the range of extra- 
credit work approximates the range 
of abilities of a desirable nature 
represented in the class. In other 
words, the ambit must be great 
enough to allow almost any student, 
however deficient in any particular 
classroom skill, to more than com- 
pensate with other special skills of 
his own which the school does not 
now generally recognize or recog- 
nizes only in a few special courses. 
The range must allow for more than 
just extra reading or writing. 

The extra-credit activities in most 
subjects should include sezing su- 
perior films and plays, visiting spec- 
ial exhibits, traveling intelligently, 
visiting industrial plants and com- 
mercial establishments as well as 
public institutions, constructing 
models, designing devices or ma- 
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terials, getting actual experience in 
a vocationally related field, inter- 
viewing notables in a chosen field, 
writing letters to notables under 
fitting circumstances, organizing ac- 
tivity groups, and in many other 
ways taking part meritoriously in 
student and civic activities. 


B’S FOR “GRINDS” 
We have all encountered the un- 


inspired drudges who get good 
marks, if not the highest, under any 
system in which memorizing is 
enough. Under this proposed 


method of marking, these ‘‘grinds” 
would have difficulty getting above 
a B unless they overcame their cir- 
cumscribed views and became gener- 
ally active and alive to community 
and class activities. I have found, 
also, that this method helps over- 


come a rather general tendency for 
girls who are bookish conformists to 
get higher marks than activity-mind- 
ed boys. 

Students may report from time 
to time, or may present a summary 
near the end of the term. These re- 
ports should provide most interest- 
ing class discussion. The data ob- 
tained are basic to any system of 
counseling or guidance that the 
school may wish to offer or that the 
teacher may attempt. The plan 
should build better teacher-student 
relationships because each student 
is given great freedom in choosing 
his work and conducting his own 
extra-credit activities. Student be- 
havior attitudes can be expected to 
improve as the teacher becomes less 
and less of a classroom tyrant and 
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more and more of a guide and help- 
mate in learning what the student 
wants to know. 

In these activities, the credit for 
success or the blame for failure rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
student. Under this plan there 
should be many successful students 
who would have failed under the 
orthodox system. School retention 
rates should pick up, because stu- 
dents will realize that it is possible 1 
to be interested in vocational skills” 
and everyday life without being | 
penalized by college preparatory — 
coutses in the high school. 

Better relations between school — 
and community should evolve ~ 
through this plan because the broad- — 
er range of credited activities en- — 
courages the student to enter into — 
organizations, institutions, and ac- 
tivities outside the classroom and © 
the school itself. In pursuing his — 
individual skills, he goes into the ~ 
world where they must soon be test- — 
ed anyway. 

I believe the greatest value of this — 
proposed plan for granting no more © 
than a B for classroom minimum 
skills, with higher marks depending 
on extra-credit activities, is that it © 
provides a means of unobtrusively — 
starting a process which can trans- 
form a whole school system from 
the traditional type to the life-ad- 
justment model. Many of the tra- 
ditionalists will not strongly oppose 
such changes so long as they do not 
involve a wholesale and simultan- 
eous reshuffling of the staff courses, 
hours, labels, equipment, and regu- 


lations. . 





Adventures of a Teach” 


Snow Ball and the Seven Drawers 
Mary A, NATKIN 


In the Clearing House 


i most honorable 
and noble profession! Enter these 
portals with love, devotion, and 
awe. For here one tiptoes gently on 
ihallowed ground. Young minds 
wait your benign guidance as 
parched crops do the rain. 
I am a teacher of English and 
, imparting beauty and truth, 
riching vocabulary so that stu- 
ts can learn to express them- 
lves more fluently and read with 
reater appreciation. 
Oh yeah, brudder! You got rocks 
your head? 
I teach, and the only vocabulary 
richment so far has been mine. 
now have the choicest collection 
f four-letter words in captivity. 
ou understand, of course, I never 


My program consists of the usual 
e classes, three of which are 
raight English and speech groups, 
d the other two, English to for- 
igners groups. My native-born 
American scholars (with due re- 
spect to Emerson) speak a language, 
to say the least, which is most color- 
ful. Seems to me I once read a 
book on semantics. All right, my 
native-born American scholars speak 
a language such as you've never 
heard before. 
I thought and thought and de- 
cided—literature is the doorway to 
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to him in small doses.: Julius Caesar! 
We will read noble thoughts couch- 
ed in noble language and who 
knows? Now I do! For when Joe 
as the noblest Roman of them all 
shouts, “I'll use you for my moit 
(mirth) and for my laughter,” or 
when Hoiman, another Roman, 
cries, “Sir, tis your brudder Cassius 
at de door,” I know. You bet I 
know! What price literachoor! 

We also have extraordinary les- 
sons in speech, particularly in public 
speaking. One of the first rules you 
learn is to make yourself heard. Be 
audible. What do you say when 
Benny approaches and asks, “Is my 
verse (voice) audible?” I meet one 
challenge wid anudder. “Very aud- 
ible,” I mutter. 

You know in modern pedagogy 
we have what is called functional 
gtammar. That is, you teach gram- 
mar only when the need arises: 
Here at school the need arises, I as- 
sure you. So when Jimmy says, “I 
seen him,” I interrupt quickly and 
sparkle “No, I saw him.” A guffaw 
echoes through the room. “Wuz you 
dere, too?” 
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These are situations that try men’s 
souls and women’s, too. And that’s 
when some of those words I've 
learned come in mighty handy. Dur- 
ing a composition lesson, Alfredo 
will ask, “Does spelling count?’ 
This is really hilarious because the 
entire paper is misspelled, But then 
he develops an ardent concern over 
one word. However, never thwart 
the child. Let him assert himself. 

“How do you spell higher?” he 
asks. 

“H-i-g-h-e-r,” I answered. 

“Naw, not dat one.” 

So I say, ‘H-i-r-e.” 

“Naw, naw, you know when you 
walk down the street and yell ‘Hiya’ 
to your friend.” 

But the pupils who are really 
most delightful and precious are my 
little foreigners. Some of them are 
Greek, some Italian, a few German, 
but most are Puerto Ricans. League 
of Nationish! Sweet, intelligent 
faces—anxious to learn. Speaking 
English and always saying the funny 
thing. These boys and girls really 
have the basic knowledge of living 
and life. 

There’s an adorable hot-house 
plant named Roberto, with the 
blackest eyes and the foulest tongue. 
Sits in the second row nearest the 
window. O Dios mio! But he’s 
bright and malo. In our discussions 
on friendship, such questions as 
“Who is your best friend and 


why?” arose. (You can see we go 
in for thought-provoking discus- 
sions. Unfortunately the only one 
provoked is the teacher.) Up pops 
Roberto and in his inimitable Eng- 
lish with the delicious intonation, 
he points to his pocket and says, 
“De bes frien’ in the world is de 
dollar in de pocket.” 

Another time when Roberto got 
too fresh for his own good, I ins 
jected icicles into my voice and 
crackled, “Sit down!” Up pipes my 
little muchacho, “You can’ scaré 
me—I heerd that in America ig 
freedom from fear.” 

In our erudite and philosophical 
moments, we sympathize with Rip 
Van Winkle because of his shrewish 
wife. But Enzo, who is evidently 
a by-product of such a poppa, said, 
“I would be more sorrier for Mrs. 
Reep—she have to leev with man 
what do no work. She no like to” 
scrim all the time.” Basic philosophy 
and psychology! 

And when Ricardo in telling a 
story described a Walt Disney film 
and speaks of “Snow Ball and the” 
Seven Drawers,” well, what is there” 
to say? 

“Anon”—that’s what I feel like. 
No name but “Teach.” No greeting © 
but “Hiya, Teach!” However, please 
don’t misunderstand. I really love 
these boys and girls—sometimes. 
There are other times when I could 
be guilty of mayhem—cheerfully! 


ui SEED company has contributed 50,000 pounds of 
seeds so that children in low-income rural areas may raise 
vegetables for their own school-lunch programs. 
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More Than Salary Gains 


How New York’s Salary Law Is Working Out 
DwiGut E. BEECHER 
In the Nation's Schools 


Ht aw New York State’s salary 
law for teachers (1947) been mere- 
ly an upward revision of schedules 
such as was made by other states 
oughout the nation, the law 
ould have stimulated little com- 
t. New York, however, chose to 
gurate a type of salary schedule 
which there is no duplicate in 
y of the other states. 
| There are several uncommon fea- 
es in the New York plan. Chief 
mong these is the application of 
merit principle to teacher's sal- 
ies. In addition to a series of auto- 
ic increments, such as are com- 
m to most state schedules, the 
w provides a series of promotional 
rements to be rated on the basis 
quality of service. At least half 
the teachers in each school dis- 
ict must be advanced to the pro- 
ional levels. 
| Three salary schedules have been 
ovided in New York State. These 
edules vary only with respect to 
1 amounts of salary, the varia- 
tions being based roughly on popu- 
lation and cost-of-living factors in 
the geographical areas to which 
these schedules apply. All schedules 
have 16 steps corresponding to the 
teacher’s years of service. Five auto- 
matic increments are guaranteed all 
teachers, plus a series of promo- 
tional increments at four successive 
levels. Certain percentages of the 
teachers are guaranteed promotion 
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to these higher levels on the basis 
of the relative quality of their teach- 
ing. The law applies in all school 


districts employing eight or more 


teachers. 

The table indicates the salary 
ranges and increments under these 
three schedules. At all steps of all 
schedules $200 is added for teach- 
ers with 30 hours of approved credit 
beyond the baccalaureate degree. 

The A schedule applies in dis- 
tricts with less than 100,000 popu- 
lation except in counties adjacent to 
New York City. The B schedule 
applies in districts of 100,000 to 
1,000,000 and in counties adjacent 
to New York City. The B schedule 
is 10 percent higher than the A 
schedule. The C schedule applies 
to New York City only and is 25 
percent higher than the A schedule 
shown in the table. 

Teachers may be held at levels Il 
and III for three years before they 
receive further advancement. At 
least 50 percent of the teachers in 
each district are to be promoted 
to level I or higher, 30 percent to 
level II or higher, 20 percent to 
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New York STATE TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 








Schedule A 


B 


Cc 





Range Increments 


Range Increments 


Range Increments 





$2000— 5@ $150 
2750 


$2200— 5@ $165 
3025 


$2500— 5@ $187— 
3438 188 





2900— 3@ 
3200 
-~3500 
3800 
4100 


150 


300 
300 
300 


1@ 
le 
le 


3190— 3@ 
3520 


165 


3625— 3@ 
4000 


3850 
4180 
4510 


4375 
4750 
5125 


1@ 
1@ 
1@ 


330 
330 
330 


1@ 
1@ 
1@ 





level III or higher, and 10 percent 
to level IV or higher. 

Gains in both present and poten- 
tial future salaries of teachers ex- 
ceed those provided by the state 
mandates. At present, nearly 80 
percent of the teachers of the state 
are under salary schedules in ex- 
cess of those required by the law. 
Many local school authorities have 
adopted schedules exceeding the 
state mandates. The critical shortage 
of teachers, as well as the stimulus 
of the new state salary law, has 
doubtless been a factor in the 
adoption of these higher schedules. 
Providing higher minimums, higher 
maximums, more automatic incre- 
ments, and larger increments are 
some of the ways in which local dis- 
tricts have increased salaries for 
their teachers above state require- 
ments. 

Actual salaries received by New 
York State teachers in 1948-49 
ranged from $2000 to $6000. The 
median upstate salary in 1948-49 
was $3077, representing an increase 
of about $725 over the median sal- 
ary in December 1946, immediately 


preceding introduction of the new 
state schedules. 

It is therefore evident that teach« 
ers have benefited financially in two 
ways by the New York State man- 
date. First, the law itself increased 
minimum legal salaries by two- 
thirds or more and set promotional 
maximums at levels considerably 
more than double the former auto- 
matic maximums. Second, the effect. 
of this recognition by the state of a” 
need for increased salary provisions” 
and the nature of the law itself 
have resulted in general increases in 
salaries and salary schedules above — 
mandated levels. 

While the teachers of New York 
State have made substantial gains — 
in terms of salaries and salary sched- © 
ules since passage of the 1947 law, ~ 
these benefits may not necessarily 
prove to be the most significant out- 
comes of the new legislation. Many 
observers already have expressed 
the opinion that the pattern of 
democratic administration, inherent 
in the work of local advisory com- 
mittees throughout the state, may 
prove to be the most valuable con- 
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tribution of the New York State ex- 
periment. 

The New York State law specifi- 
cally provides that teachers shall par- 
ticipate in formulating the teaching 
goals against which their teaching 
service is to be evaluated. In keep- 
ing with this provision, local com- 
mittees have been appointed and 
through their efforts the statewide 
ittention of teachers, administrators, 
ind school authorities has been fo- 
on the objectives of teaching. 
The primary duty of these com- 
ittees is to formulate the basic 
jectives in the form of teaching 
andards, services, and evidences of 
tvice. These standards and evi- 




















ppraisal procedures, are submitted 
the school authorities and, when 


pproved, are used in determining 


hich teachers shall receive pro- 
otional increments. 

In each district an advisory com- 
ittee is set up. Most of its mem- 
rs are classroom teachers. The 
pical committee consists of five or 
ix classroom teachers, one or two 
inistrators or supervisors, and, 
more than one out of three dis- 
icts, one or two board members. 
sually the chief administrative of- 
ficer of the district has served as 
a member of the committee. In a 
few cases consultants have been 
called in to supplement local per- 
sonnel. In some districts a workshop 
of all teachers has been sponsored 


. by the board of education, under 


the direction of university experts, 
with recommendations prepared in 
the workshop. 


In practice the advisory commit- 
tees have generally sought and ob- 
tained the active cooperation of the 
entire staff in the formulation of 
standards for the appraisal of their 
work. The reports of these commit- 
tees indicate that an unprecedented 
amount of cooperative planning in 
the setting of educational goals has 
been taking place. 

The New York State salary law 
specifies that “each teacher shall 
have opportunities to qualify for 
promotional increments through sat- 
isfactory teaching service and, in 
addition, objective evidence of one 
or more of the following special 
contributions: 

“1. Exceptional service to the 
pupils for whom the teacher is in- 
dividyally responsible. 

“2. Exceptional service to the 
community through nonschool activ- 
ities directly related to the interest 
and wellbeing of young people. 

“3. Substantial increase in the 
value of service rendered to pupils 
though the teacher's participation 
in nonschool activities. 

“4. Substantial increase in the 
value of service rendered to pupils 
as a result of further education.” 

Local districts are privileged to 
select any one or more of the fore- 
going areas of service as a basis for 
granting promotional increments. 
An analysis of plans recommended 
in 161 districts shows a strong ten- 
dency to place the most emphasis 
on direct service to pupils, with edu- 
cation second, nonschool activities 
third, and community service fourth. 
About one-third of the districts re- 
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porting have omitted community 
service entirely. 

A composite list of the specific 
services suggested by local districts 
as standards for the appraisal of 
direct service to pupils includes the 
following items: 

1. Meeting the personal end so- 
cial needs of pupils. 

2. Creation of situations condu- 
cive to good teaching and learning 
by promotion of desirable pupil- 
teacher relations. 

3. Stimulation of pupil growth in 
achieving mastery of basic skills and 
in understanding of himself, his 
environment, and social heritage. 

4. Development of programs that 
provide for continuous, constructive 
use of evaluations of pupil growth 
in terms of. general and specific ob- 
jectives. 

5. Consistent application of the 
concept of functional teaching. 

6. Stimulation and organization 
of wide participation by pupils in 
class and extraclass activities. 

7. Provision of rich school exper- 
ience by organization and use of a 
variety of instructional materials 
and procedures. 

8. Stimulation of pupil growth 
in social and civic competence by 
promotion of socially acceptable at- 
titudes, habits, and understandings. 

9. Teacher-administrator, teacher- 
supervisor, and teacher-teacher rela- 
tionships that result in improved 
service to pupils in general. 

10. Teacher’s personal qualities 
that influence and facilitate achieve- 
ment of educational objectives. 

Many interesting plans and de- 


vices have been developed for use 
in summarizing and evaluating the 
“objective evidence” of superior 
teaching specified in the law. Ap- 
proximately half of the rating de- 
vices reported make use of weighted 
items and some quantitative method 
of scoring. For the most part, the 
standards and services recommend- 
ed as criterions for the appraisal of 
teaching are comprehensive in scope 
and in keeping with currently ace 
cepted educational goals. 

In all cases a continuing — 
of “each teacher's achievement is 
required by law as the basis for pro- 
motional evaluation. The individual 
teacher and all persons having a 
supervisor relationship to the teach- 
er may contribute and have access to 
this cumulative record. The very” 
necessity for keeping such a con- 
tinuing record and of giving the 
supervision necessary to provide 
data for the record is stimulating 
more adequate supervision of teach- 
ing. Such continuing diagnosis of 
strengths and weaknesses provide a 
guide for the teacher who is desir-— 
ous of improving his work. 

While the actual effects of the 
New York State salary plan on the - 
teaching of children cannot yet be © 
fully assessed, the consensus of those 
who are most familiar with its op- 
eration indicates that there are bene- 
fits both for teachers and for pupils. 
Effects are being closely watched 
and studied by the state education 
department with a view to recom- 
mending such revisions in the law as 
experience may indicate to be for 
the best interest of education. 





Report of a Study 


Education of Orthopedically Handicapped 
Children 
Maurice H. Fouracre, GLaDys R. JANN, and ANNA MARTORANA 
In the Elementary School Journal 


Jopay many educational cen- 
ters serving orthopedically handi- 
capped children maintain curricu- 
closely resembling those sup- 
lied to normal children. Apparent- 
the underlying assumption guid- 
g educators in charge of these 
ools is that the present regular 
demic program is satisfactory and 
at it can be followed equally well 
the normal child and the ortho- 
dically handicapped child, pro- 
ided some modifications are made 
or the latter group. 

Theoretically these adaptations 
ould assume the forms of daily 
hysical, occupational, and speech 
erapy and allotted time for avo- 
ional activities, such as hobbies, 
dwork, crafts, games, music, art, 
out programs, and recreational 
imming. Actually, however, the 
ly significant existing difference 
ound in the two curriculums has 
ften been the provision for the 
ndicapped child to receive physi- 
cal and speech therapy as part of his 
program. A program of this kind 
would imply that the only difference 
which exists between the normal 
and the handicapped child is the 
latter’s crippling condition. 

In the light of modern educa- 
tional philosophy and current trends 
in child growth and development, 
the curriculum should arise from 
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the needs and abilities of the indi- 
vidual child rather than be arbi- 
trarily superimposed. To give the 
crippled child a program designed 
for the average child is unfair both 
to the child and to those teachers 
who carry on the program. The 
ideal program for the crippled child 
should include all phases of his 
growth—social and emotional as 
well as physical and mental. 

A study (one of several planned) 
made by the authors has as its pri- 
mary purpose the investigation of 
measurable factors known to be re- 
lated to learning and adjustment in 
a group of 129 physically handi- 
capped children. These factors are 
intelligence, educational _ status, 





chronological age, and sex. The 
secondary purpose is to determine 
the presence of concomitant handi- 
caps, such as amentia, speech de- 
fects, visual and hearing defects, 
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and orthopedic conditions. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the findings. 

1. The sex ratio of the group 
studied was six males to four fe- 
males. 

2. Intellectually, the children 
studied grouped themselves in the 
subnormal and dull-normal levels. 
The IQ range was from 18 to 146. 
Nine grades had range of 50 points. 
The mean IQ seemed to increase as 
the grade increased. 

3. The age range found in any 
gtade was wider than is ordinarily 
associated with any specific grade. 
In one case it was as much as eight 
years, seven months. 

4, On the basis of their mental 
ages, these children were retarded 
10.1 months. 

5. The largest single group of 
children among the school popula- 
tion studied was the cerebral-palsy 
group, in which was found the 
greatest number of speech defects 
and low IQ's. 

6. The number of children in the 
total group of 129 presenting mul- 
tiple handicaps was considerable: 
29.4 percent were feeble-minded; 
48.8 percent had speech defects; 1.6 
percent, hearing defects; and .775 
percent, visual defects. Thus a total 
of 80.58 percent of the entire group 
had multiple handicaps. Nineteen 
of the 129 had triple handicaps. 

In the light of these findings, it 
would appear that an academic cur- 
riculum geared to the needs of the 
normal child is inadequate for 


orthopedically handicapped children 
because it does not take into consid- 
etation either the needs of the crip- 
pled child or his abilities, Intel- 
lectually, except for a small percent- 
age, the group studied did not have 
the ability necessary for meeting the 
requirements of the average curricu- 
lum. Even this small percentage can- 
not do so because they are incapaci- 
tated by physical defects. Thus there 
appears to be a seemingly insur 
mountable problem of educating a 
large group of physically handi- 
capped children, some with mental 
retardation, in + highly academic 
curriculum which is impractical for 
future living. Here three pertinent 
questions arise. 

Is our present-day educational 
program for the handicapped child - 
merely so much busy work given tu 
him until such a time as he will” 
leave school for an institution or be 
supported by his family? 

Could not much energy, time, © 
and money be saved by all persons 
concerned if an evaluation of the 
children’s abilities was made early j 
in their educational life, thereby — 
enabling greater emphasis to be © 
placed on education in terms of the — 
individual child rather than attempt- 
ing to fit the child to an already 
existing educational mold? 

Is it possible to devise a curricu- 
lum built around the vocational, 
avocational, social, emotional, and 
educational needs of the crippled 
child? 2 


pm N 38 of the 48 states, a shortage of elementary teach- 
ers is expected for a period of at least three years. 








For Selfmanagement 


Teacher-Pupil Planning 
Frep G. WALCOTT 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Ws: have heard much talk in 
recent years of something called 
“teacher-pupil planning.” The im- 
plication of the term is that the ac- 
ivities of the curriculum are not 















ithin some theoretical limit, what 
to be done, and how. A frequent 
isitor to the schools, however, wit- 
esses the process of group plan- 
ing so seldom as to wonder 
hether it really exists; and anyone 
who has experimented in this direc- 
ion is very quickly impressed with 
serious difficulties involved in 
eveloping an effective technique. 

When a teacher assumes the role 
f group chairman with the express 
rpose of genuinely exploring 
roup interests and arriving at 
roup decisions, he is likely to be 
by a strained silence on the 
rt of his pupils, characterized by 
imidity, watchful waiting, embar- 
ment, and—if he persists very 
ng—boredom and _ impatience. 


‘ The same symptoms are apparent at 


all levels—the elementary, the sec- 
ondary, and the college. 

There is considerable evidence 
that the schools have not sufficiently 
realized either the importance of 
planning as a cultural necessity, or 
their responsibility in training capa- 
ble planners, ready to assume the 
deliberative role of contemporary 
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citizens. The autocratic tradition of 
the school—and the home—has pro- 
duced an atrophy of the democratic 
function ; the resultant impotence of 
the young in the planning process 
induces teachers to return in des- 
peration to the causative practice— 
to the autocratic managerial role as 
the only practicable method of op- 
eration. And yet to persist in this 
vicious impasse must inevitably 
lead—as indeed it has already—to 
the loss of individual freedom and 
to the establishment of paternalism, 
bossism, and dictatorship. 

The alternative is perfectly ob- 
vious: the schools must realize the 
seriousness of their obligation ; they 
must find a way to break through 
the vicious circle; to’ put it simply, 
they must learn the techniques of 
teacher-pupil planning despite the 
most aggravated conditions, despite 
their own present underdevelop- 
ment, and despite the most hostile 
community mores. 

The first and most formidable 











hurdle is, simply, to begin—to 
plunge, to make the decision to plan 
with children for better or for 
worse, to resolve to bear confusion 
and blind groping if need be, but 
to try anyway, to learn by trial and 
error. My own method has usually 
been to engage my pupils in con- 
versation on the subject of planning. 
The conversation may be a mono- 
logue at first, with expectant pauses 
on my part and an ear out for any 
feeble, mumbled comment. If a cor- 
respondence fails to develop, I use 
that fact as an example to present 
incompetence, and move into a dis- 
cussion of the evident condition 
and a statement of social needs and 
objectives. If the group consists of 
teachers or prospective teachers, I 
point to their inabilities as the end 
result of the stuff they peddle, the 
kind of education that has produced, 
of all things, this! But no matter 
how long they try to sit it out, I 
keep the opportunity to talk open to 
them and keep mentioning from 
day to day the needs and objectives 
of a cooperative method of learning 
and of teaching. In the meantime, I 
have been teaching in the way their 
condition demands, but with the 
door always open and with a persis- 
tent urging to enter. 

As soon as a semblance of con- 
versation develops, I turn to evalua- 
tion: How many people talked? 
What proportion of it was teacher 
talk? To what extent did the dia- 
logue go from pupil to pupil, to 
more and more pupils, instead of 
from pupil to teacher and so on 
back and forth? To what extent did 
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we stick to the problem and talk to 
the point, instead of indulging in 
egoistic tangential comment? These 
points are written on the blackboard 
as the objectives of the next con- 
versation, and they serve again and 
again as evaluative criterions. 

Very early and very deliberately, 
I steer the conversation into real 
planning of the work ahead. Two 
different hurdles usually emerge 
from the pupils’ condition: one, they” 
cannot believe that the offer is gen- 
uine, that I, as teacher, will not 
manipulate their choices or limit” 
their freedom to decide; and two, 
they are really incompetent either to” 
suggest activities or to come to any 
common agreements. The first diffi- ” 
culty becomes an opportunity to ex- — 
plain and to demonstrate my role as 
the teacher. Certainly I do not in-— 
tend to abdicate as a member of the — 
group. Throughout the planning © 
process my voice will be heard, but — 
I will never dominate nor obstruct — 
a Majority decision. As a matter of © 
fact, I could not avoid the role of © 
counselor if I wanted to—and I do © 
not—-because the pupils invariably © 
seek my advice and suggestion con- — 
cerning suitable activities to select. ~ 
The reason points to the second — 
difficulty, their initial inability to 
decide. 

This problem also becomes an op- 
portunity: failure to achieve agree- 
ment is a function of freedom, 
which leads, if properly managed, 
to diversity of activity—a most de- 
sirable condition in the classroom. 
Pupils discover that they may break 
up into smaller groups, all engaged 
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simultaneously in the activity of 
their special choice. After all, this is 
nothing more than the common 
practice of the college seminar and 
the “workshop.” Within this struc- 
ture there is every opportunity for 
alternating leadership and follower- 
ship within the groups. The teacher 
should not—and cannot—manage 
all the group activities; these re- 
‘sponsibilities must devolve on the 





It is the creative and imaginative 
unctions that our formalistic and 
utocratic schools have destroyed, 
and we teachers are the victims of 
the process as well as the children 
whom we teach. It is the creative 
and the imaginative that the free- 
activity program is designed to fos- 
ter; these virtues thrive in direct 
proportion as we learn by doing, as 
we explore eagerly our cultural 
world and absorb its treasures. A 
ninth-grade group decides to read 
Julius Caesar. The next day they an- 
nounce that this is beyond their 
understanding, that they should 
wait for this. Then—‘Why can’t 
we read a modern play?” “Very 
well”—and the search for the right 
modern play begins, with plenty of 
discussion and questions and com- 
ments on present possibilities. But 
later they return to the Shakespeare 
theme: “Aren’t there any other 
Shakespeare plays that we could 
read?”’ I tell them about several 
likely possibilities. They decide to 





try A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
which they study without difficulty 
and with evident satisfaction. And 
then the miracle occurs: “Let's read 
another Shakespeare play!’ And 
they choose—Julius Caesar; and 
they read it this time with a feeling 
of reward and accomplishment. 

All of the good things are drawn 
into the free flow of succeeding 
units: plenty of composition, with a 
beautifully illustrated publication, 
including poetry and an editorial; 
careful editing, for spelling, punc- 
tuation, and good diction; the pro- 
duction of the one-act play, with an 
immense amount of reading, critical 
appraisal, typing, tryouts, memoriz- 
ing, interpretive reading, student 
direction, committee work, respon- 
sibility. “There are things in this 
play that we couldn’t allow on our 
stage,” a pupil-director says to me. 
“Very well, suppose that you change 
it where you think it needs it’”— 
and she does. 

It takes time and patience to de- 
velop abilities needed in planning 
and profitable selfdirection. And it 
takes faith in the fundamental 
soundness of human desires and 
ambitions. The end product is 
happy, eager activity, selfdirected to- 
ward desirable ends; capability in 
the cooperative achievement of so- 
cial and personal objectives—the 
one thing that our sick society so 
sorely needs. What better frontier 
for the teacher and the schools— 
experimental learning in the direc- 
tion of group planning and social 
selfmanagement? ° 








They Will Be Around Awhile 








The Small High School Does Its Job, Too 


EARL HUTCHINSON 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Be» ET me begin by telling you. 


about a successful man. When I met 
him, he had spent more than 30 
years in the same small community. 
His name did not appear on im- 
portant publications; he was not 
even very active on state commit- 
tees. But he was an institution in 
his community, and profoundly af- 
fected the lives of his students. 
During the years he had sold the 
people of his community on the 
need for a functional and good edu- 
cation for their high-school youth, 
he was selling himself into their 
hearts. 

His school had contract relations 
with another small high school 12 
miles distant. The two schools 
shared an agricultural teacher, a 
home-economics teacher, and physi- 
cal-education and recreation teacher. 
The town taxed itself heavily for 
schools. His building was a joy to 
visit. It was neat, clean, and in good 
repair; the excellent morale and 
friendly spirit of the students im- 
mediately struck one on walking 
into the building. Home and family 
living and agriculture were the basic 
cores of the school program. The 
community was the living laboratory 
of the school. A Boys’ and Girls’ 
Committee assisted in every activity 
of the school. Students gave service 
to both the community and to the 
school as a part of their citizenship 
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education. Guidance was not or- 
ganized into a definite program 
which could be diagrammed on 
paper, but actually existed for each ~ 
boy and girl. The school followed — 
up its graduates and provided cer-— 
tain adult courses as citizens were 
interested. 
Many years ago, the community © 
purchased a teacherage where the ~ 
principal and his family lived free © 
of rent. The people feel that it has — 
been their best investment, for it 
enabled them to retain their prin- 
cipal. A group of citizens built a © 
small woodworking mill, and made 
the principal its manager, with a 
salary. Since it operates only during 
the summer, he hired mostly stu- 
dents who were saving money for 
college or other purposes. During 
the Christmas vacations, he gener- 
ally took a crew of boys into the 
woods with him to cut trees for the 
mill. All student workers in this 
private enterprise were scrupulously 
paid prevailing rates, and the boys 
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clamored for jobs just to be with 
the principal who talked of many 


educational and personal things to ~ 


the boys as they worked side by 
side. He was foster father to hun- 
dreds of youth. Hale and vigorous 
when almost 60, he also had the 
added charm of a youthful attitude 
toward life. Always busy and always 
interested in everything concerned 
ith his community, his boys and 
irls, and his teachers, he was the 
ving force toward the building 
f a community of almost idyllic 
arm. He devoted his career to 
is job, and a grateful people saw 
o it that he was able to live as 
mfortably as any of them. 
I begin with this story, because 
e spirit of a leader can accomplish 
iracles, even in small high schools. 
n spite of progress toward consol- 
idation, the small high schools will 
with us in considerable numbers 
or many years. In the meantime, 
hat about the youth attending 
e schools? Must they continue 
eceiving a barren fare? Must they 
ave an inferior education while 
waiting the millennium when only 
deally sized schools prevail? I 
ink not, and I feel certain that 
ble leadership can provide some 
advantages to small high schools. 
The small high school can over- 
come its handicaps in serving youth 
by the judicious and well-integrated 
use of community resources—both 
in persons and facilities. When the 
people of a community share in the 
planning of a school program tail- 
ored to meet the needs of their own 
boys and girls, they will drag to 




















light previously unthought-of per- 
sonnel and materials to supplement 
the school staff and equipment. 

The key person in so mobilizing 
a community is the principal. In 
small communities, he is the leader 
and expert in high-school education. 
He cannot hope to duplicate the or- 
ganization of the large high school, 
nor should he. However, he wants 
his youth to have every advantage 
of large schools, but is faced with 
the fact that there just is not enough 
time or teacher resources to do all 
that should be done. 

The small high-school principal 
should be a top-flight organizer. He 
should decentralize and delegate 
many responsibilities which so many 
principals of small high schools 
now carry. He will have to harness 
the resources of the community, 
bringing lay citizens together to 
help develop an expanded educa- 
tional program. He will entrust 
more and more responsibility to the 
students themselves. His teachers 
will of necessity have to work to- 
gether on large problems and will 
learn through doing. Working thus, 
the principal will grow in stature, 
and his school will increasingly 
meet youth needs in spite of limita- 
tions, for when the energies of 
people are released and given scope 
for activity in a worthwhile cause 
momentous things happen. 

I began this presentation by tell- 
ing you about one small high-school 
principal. I can tell you of many 
others who overcame, in one respect 
or another the deficiencies of inade- 
quate personnel and facilities. 
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Several years ago I visited a small 
high school in a poor community. 
Practically no pupils went on to 
college. As a member of a state de- 
partment of education, I was alarm- 
ed when the new principal elimin- 
ated physics from the program of 
studies. When I went there, he told 
me that only three boys from the 
combined junior and senior classes 
had elected physics. He found out 
that students avoided the subject 
because they thought it was hard, it 
was academic, and would not be of 
any use to them. Consequently, he 
offered in its place four terminal- 
semester courses in auto mechanics, 
electricity, radio, and a particu- 
larly local “‘fixit,” general shop. 
These courses alternated so that 
juniors and seniors were combined 
to give large enough classes to use 
one instructor's time, and to provide 
a two-year program in practical 
work. The principal, a science 
teacher himself, taught the course. 

Students had fixed up a room in 
the basement of the school. They 
cut a wide door, built a ramp, im- 
proved the lighting. They searched 
the town and obtained gratis two 
wrecked cars which they brought in. 
Handbooks from different automo- 
bile companies were secured. Stu- 
dents and others contiibuted miscel- 
laneous hand tools. The local ga- 
rageman lent larger pieces of equip- 
ment from time to time, and on 
occasion came in to help. One car 
was repaired and every step consti- 
tuted a learning unit. The other was 
cut down to become a “Doodlebug” 
tractor, which eventually was sold 


to one of the boys for the cost of 
the materials ; 

Some of the boys were afraid to 
elect the second-semester course in 
electricity. But when it was pointed 
out to them that the course would 
be based on the ignition system of 
the car, which they had not touched 
on in the auto-mechanics semester, 
they fell to with a will. In the radio 
course, simple breadboard layouts 
were made and eventually repairg 
were made on their own home and 
car radios. Several times a radid 
repairman from a neighboring towm 
came over to assist the instructor, 
The “fixit” course was unique in 
that students could bring almost 
anything to class for repair. Broken 
china, furniture to be reglued and 
refinished, clocks, broken farm im- 
plements, toys and almost every con- 
ceivable thing was brought in. 

After watching the boys at work, 
the instructor assisting one student 
after another, citizens with special 
skills helping, and makeshift ap-— 
paratus being well used, I felt that 
here was a real learning experience” 
which started with nothing but — 
which now filled some of the needs — 
of these youth. Incidentally all — 
phases of the former physics course 
had been touched on, and I kept © 
the school on our approved list. 

Need I belabor the point? Here 
were men whose vision and leader- 
ship surmounted conditions which 
have been cheating rural boys and 
girls of their rightful educational 
opportunities. The small high 
school can serve youth better than it 
bas! ” 





Are Their Opportunities Equal? 


Comparing Achievement in Single- and 
Double-Session Schools 


Davip H. RussELL and HARo.p J. EIFERT 
In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


De rapid concentration of man- 
power in certain industrial produc- 
tion centers during World War II 
d large subsequent shifts in popu- 
ion have forced some school sys- 
ems to provide educational services 
or thousands of additional chil- 
ren almost overnight. In one at- 
empt to meet the influx of new 
ool population, many of these 
ool systems adopted the expe- 
ient of the double-session school, 
me in which the child attends 
I either in the morning or in 
e afternoon. In this system, two 
Steacher-class units use the materials 
d facilities of one classroom. 
Without adequate school building 
struction, the practice of the 
ouble session has extended well 
ond the war years and in 1946- 
147 there were 102,000 pupils in 
ouble session in California schools. 
ith every indication that school 
pulations in the state will continue 
increase rapidly for some years, 
an evaluation of the work of the 
double-session school would seem to 
be in order. 

What are the effects of the 
double-session school on _ pupil 
achievement and children’s gen- 
eral development? While a study 
made by the authors is only a par- 
tial answer to such an important 
question, it reports an experimental 
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comparison of some of the academic 
achievements of 204 pupils in the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades in 
single and double sessions of certain 
Alameda schools from November, 
1945, to June, 1946. 

Pupils in  single-session and 
double-session schools were matched 
on the basis of initial achievement, 
mental age, socioeconomic status, 
and sex. In the third grade the pu- 
pils’ gains were compared in read- 
ing achievement, and in the fourth 
and fifth grades their gains. in 
achievement were compared in read- 
ing, language, spelling, and arithme- 
tic. The teachers in both types of 
classes were rated as “above aver- 
age” or “superior” by the principals 
of the schools concerned. It should 
be noted that teachers were expected 
by the school authorities to give the 
same amount of time to the subjects 
tested in this study whether they 
were in single or double sessions. 
The double sessions permitted less 
time than the single sessions, be- 
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cause of the shortened school day, 
for such activities as social studies, 
art, music, and health, and there- 
fore the children’s achievements in 
these areas might compare even 
more unfavorably with the achieve- 
ments of children who devoted reg- 
ular time to these activities. This 
study did not investigate such im- 
portant areas as attitudes and social 
behavior which may be affected by 
attending a double-session school. 
In the third grade studied, the 
single-session pupils gained .68 of 
a grade in reading in the seven- 
month period while the double-ses- 
sion pupils gained .48 of a grade. 
The single-session pupils of the 
fourth and fifth grades made better 
progress than the double-session pu- 
pils in every one of the abilities 
tested—in reading, language, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic. They gained, on 


Why Teachers Are Fired 
TEACHERS are dismissed principally because: 
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the average, nearly two months 
more than matched children in 
double-session schools. The uni- 
formity of results points clearly to 
the more efficient learning of the 
children atte:diag a normal school 
session. 

Within the considerable limita- 
tions of this study, it seems fair to 
say that pupils who must attend a 
double-session school are not being 
given a fair educational chance 
Their achievement is not equal 4 
certain subjects and they are deni 
the opportunity to participate im 
some of the more rewarding of the 
informal activities of the elementary 
school. It therefore seems reason= 
able to suggest that officials at the 
local and state levels make every 
effort to provide adequate educa 
tional facilities in the shortest pose 
sible time. ° 






1. They dare to exercise their rights and responsibilities 


as citizens. 


2. They endeavor to obtain better services for the 
schools and children they serve and, strangely enough, 
incur the ill will of some citizens of the community. 

3. They join and participate actively in the work of 


educational organizations. 


4. They are victims of politics. 

5. They dare to speak the truth. 

These are the conclusions of the committee for the 
Donal DuShane Memorial Defense Fund of the NEA which 
is seeking contributions to aid in establishing a measure of 
security in the profession. The fund will aid those who 
frequently battle at great personal sacrifice so that the pro- 


fession may move forward. 


A Bold New Plan 


Commercial Television and Education 


BERNARD B. SMITH 


In the Journal of the AER 


oD wo or three years ago, when 
television sets were beginning to 
move out of the laboratories and 
into the living rooms of America, 
reat hope was voiced that televi- 
ion broadcasting would soon be- 
ome the greatest educational and 
Itural force of our age. It has 
en only a few years of actual 
mmetcial television broadcasting 
establish the melancholy fact that 
¢ promise inherent in television is 
ot going to be realized. 
It is not that the men who direct 
r television broadcasting industry 
not men of good will. With the 
t intentions in the world the 
eaders of the television industry 
an provide the American people 
nly with those programs of an edu- 
tional or cultural character that 
ey can afford. The nature of the 
levision program that appears on 
television screen is determined not 
the educator or broadcaster, nor 
en by the people who watch tele- 
ision, but by the advertiser who 
rveys his wares in our living 
rooms by television. Programs of 
education or enlightenment on a 
sustaining or unsponsored basis can 
- be telecast only to the extent that 
there are profits available out of 
commercial operations to pay the 
cost of these programs. 
Unfortunately for our country, 
any real profits in television broad- 
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casting for the forseeable future are 
simply not in sight. For the current 
year, for example, the two com- 
panies that own the largest number 
of television stations—the National 
Broadcasting Company and the 
American Broadcasting Company— 
will incur losses on their television 
operations in excess of $7,000,000. 

Such losses in television broad- 
casting are expected to continue for 
some yeats to come; for while, on 
the one hand, the steadily increasing 
number of television sets in use 
will permit stations to increase 
their rates to advertisers, on the 
other hand, costs in operating tele- 
vision stations, for many reasons, 
are expected to spiral upwards at 
an accelerating tate. 

Thus, in an industry that is con- 
sistently losing money in operations, 
the cost of sustaining educational 
programs will be altogether too pro- 
hibitive for the telecaster to under- 
take. 

The pattern of television broad- 
casting will inexorably be fixed by 
the nature of the economy which 
supports it. If advertising is going 
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to continue to remain as the sole 
source for its support, we can write 
off television as a significant me- 
dium in the cultural life of our 
people. Perhaps it is too late to dis- 
turb the mold in which television is 
now mired. For our Congress and 
our Federal Communications Com- 
mission are now far more concern- 
ed with whether television advertis- 
ing and the programs on which its 
advertisements appear should be 
broadcast in color or in black and 
white than with whether programs 
should be literate or illiterate. 

Nevertheless, it is still within 
the power of Congress and the FCC 
to change the direction in which 
television is now moving. For it 
must always be remembered that 
television, unlike the motion pic- 
ture, newspaper, or magazine, can- 
not exist unless the government— 
which means the people—desires it 
to exist. The right to use any part 
of the radio spectrum in television 
broadcasting is vested in govern- 
ment. The prospective telecaster, 
before he can erect a station and 
use an allotted frequency for tele- 
vision broadcasting, must first se- 
cure a license from the government. 
The conditions under which he may 
use a frequency are laid down by 
government. 

If Congress desires to make tele- 
vision something other than an ex- 
clusive sales-hunting preserve of the 
advertiser, it could effectively do so. 
It could, if it wished, terminate all 
television broadcasting licenses and 
start all over again. If, therefore, 
we the people want something more 


out of television than we are now 
calculated to get, if we really want 
this great medium to serve as an 
educational and cultural force in 
American life, our government can 
insure that these wants are satisfied. 
They will not be satisfied, however, 
until we face up to the reality that 
if our television is to realize its po- 
tent promise to our civilization, we 
the people must begin to pay, in 
part at least, for the programs we 
wish to have appear on our tele- 
vision screens. 


EDUCATION VS. ADVERTISING 


If we want our living rooms for — 


an hour each evening to become lec- 
ture halls in which we can see and 
listen to the great teachers of this 
land, we should pay for this service 
directly. Plans can readily be evolv- 
ed under which certain television 
broadcasting hours are allocated to 
the telecasting of advertiser-spon- 
sored programs, for which the pub- 
lic would pay nothing directly. 
Other hours would be allocated to 
motion picture presentations, special 
features, such as championship 
bouts and legitimate theater pro- 
grams, which would be paid for di- 
rectly by television viewers. Still 
other hours would be allocated to 
programs of education, information, 
and enlightenment. 

Devices already exist, and others 
will doubtless be created, through 
which the television set owners can 
pay for the privilege of viewing 
those programs which, under the 
plan here outlined, must be paid for 
directly by the public. With mul- 
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tiple television stations operating 
in each city, it will be altogether 
feasible for all classes of programs 
to be made available to our people; 
television programs, suited to min- 
ority‘ as well as majority tastes, 
programs ministering to our need 
for education and information as 
well as to our desire for entertain- 
ment. Moreover, a public that, at 
least in part, is footing the bill for 
the television programs it watches 
will become increasingly articulate 
in its demands on the television 
stations, the FCC, and the Congress 
in insuring that television operates 
in the public interest, at least as 
much in the interest of the people 
as in that of the advertisers who 
thus far have provided its sole 
source of support. 


PURCHASE PROGRAM SERVICE 


It is now too late to remove the 
advertiser's hold on the radio 
broadcasting portion of the radio 
spectrum, and if we do not act now, 
it will soon be too late to dislodge 
his grip on the television share of 
the spectrum. We should not, in 
this country of ours, with its highest 
per-capita income of the world, ask 
the advertisers to pay the full cost 
of our television programs. The tele- 
vision set owner is asked to pay and 
is paying today on the average in 
excess of $50 a year just for the 
maintenance of his television set. 
This amount, if paid for program 
service by every person now owning 
a television set, would result in a 
total revenue more than five times 
the total annual sum now being de- 


voted by advertisers to the purchase 
of television time. 

Nor should the television broad- 
casters object to this approach. For, 
if it has not already, it is bound 
sooner or later to begin to dawn on 
them that advertising alone is un- 
likely to provide them with sufh- 
cient revenue to make their opera- 
tions profitable, and that other 
sources of income are vital to their 
economic survival. 


ACTION NEEDED NOW 


What is essential now, and there 
is little time to lose, is that Con- 
gress and the FCC be called on 
promptly to concern themselves 
primarily with the use to which the 
television medium is going to be 
put, rather than the mechanical de- 
vices by which television shall oper- 
ate. 

Their failure to act will perpetu- 
ate the television broadcasting econ- 
omy as the exclusive dominion of 
purveyors of soap flakes, dentifrices, 
carpets, and watchbands, which will 
insure that television never becomes 
a significant medium in the service 
of the people of the United States. 
Until the approach of our Congress 
and the FCC to the social and eco- 
nomic implications of television 
broadcasting takes on a dramatic 
change, all plans to make television 
a vital medium of education, in- 
formation, and culture for the 
people of the United States will be 
nothing more than ivory-tower exer- 
cises, removed completely from the 
realities of commercial television 
broadcasting. * 
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EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


County-Courthouse Tactics in 
Washington.—Although all hope 
for a Federal-Aid-to-Education bill 
has not been abandoned, if it dies 
once again the cause is political 
maneuvering—or ‘‘double-crossing,” 
in the words of one member of the 
national Congress—more to be ex- 
pected in county courthouses than 
in Washington. 

As this issue of THE EDUCATION 
DiceEst is published, members of 
the House Education and Labor 
Committee have begun working on 
a bill which would extend aid to 
teacher salaries only, having been 
forced to abandon all efforts to com- 
promise the various differences in 
connection with an all-purpose 
operations-aid bill. 

The closed-door session of the 
Committee late in March, when the 
death blow was struck, was not an 
example to be used in a civics class 
to illustrate the workings of our 
representative form of government. 

An agreement had been reached 
between S246 adherents on the 
Committee and Rep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack, House majority floor 
leader, that if on the school trans- 
portation issue some protestants 
voted for the measure, that a Cath- 
olic vote—a specific Catholic vote— 
would then be delivered for $246, 
giving that measure a 13-12 mar- 
gin. Rep. McCormack had indicated 
that if the school transportation is- 
sue were lost on other than a 
straight religious line, he could 


then defend $246 on the floor and 
push it through with most, if not 
all, Catholic Democrats voting for 
it. 

In the Committee, four Catholics 
and five protestants voted for school 
transportation, with one Catholic 


voting with the nonparochial school ~ 
group. This was Rep. Andrew ~ 


Jacobs. 


On the vote to report out $246, © 


the Committee Chairman voted 
“no,” defzating the proposal by a 
13-12 margin. Chairman Lesinski’s 
vote would have brought it out. 
Recognizing that the agreement had 
not been followed, Rep. Burke of 
Ohio, a Catholic, then moved to 
reconsider and his switch would 
have permitted $246 to prevail by 
one vote. On the vote to reconsider, 
Rep. Brehm of Ohio then switched 
his vote and opposed the motion to 
reconsider which lost by one vote. 


Local Buildings from Federal 
Funds?—No one opposes a school 
construction program on a national 
basis. 

That is a conclusion drawn by in- 
ference by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress 
in an impartial report made for 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor entitled ‘Financing Pub- 
lic School Construction.” 

In a foreword to the report, writ- 
ten by Ernest S. Griffiths, Director 
of the Legislative Reference Service, 
it is pointed out that insufficient 
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material existed to enable presen- 
tation of arguments on both sides 
of the question. 

Writers of the report, Charles A. 
Quattlebaum, education analyst on 
the Service's staff, and Helen Adele 
Miller, of the same staff, said they 
found abundant evidence of need 
for a national schoolhouse program, 
and no “evidence to the contrary.” 

“There is, however, evidence of 
a considerable diversity of opinion 
concerning the manner and extent 
to which the federal government 
should participate in financing pub- 
lic-school construction,” the report 
said. 

Authoritative studies, analyzed 
to show the need for a construction 
program. included those made by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, the Council on State 
Governments, the New York Times, 
National Education Association, and 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Precedent for federal participa- 
tion was cited by pointing to activi- 
ties in the field by the old Public 
Works Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration, the war- 
time Lanham Act program, and the 
postwar activities of the Community 
Facilities Service of the General 
Services Administration. 

Present school construction fi- 
mancing practices are inadequate, 
according to the report. 

“For many years,” the report 
states, “the support of schools was 
considered a county or school dis- 
trict responsibility. Local taxes in the 
main, however, are limited to the 
general property tax, and its base 


has been steadily shrinking in the 
past 20 years. The revenue from the 
property tax has not increased in 
proportion to the cost of schools 
and other expenses of local gov- 
ernments. 

“As the ability of the localities 
to raise enough revenue to meet the 
increasing costs of public services 
has diminished, there has been a de- 
cline in capital outlay for schools. 
In 1925, 22 percent of the total 
expenditures for schools went for 
capital outlay. By 1940 it had drop- 
ped to 11 percent of the total and 
by 1946-47 it was only 6 percent. 
This has necessitated more state aid, 
and there has been a growing ten- 
dency in recent years to provide ap- 
propriations for capital outlay from 
state revenues.” 


No More Pump Priming.—The 
Congressional Appropriations Sub- 
committee handling U. S. Office of 
Education funds considers the Vo- 
cational Education Division very 
much like the lobbyist who lobbied 
too well. He got his bill passed 
and lost his job. 

The subcommittee felt that the 
U. S. Office in administering the 
George-Barden Act grants-in-aid 
had done such a fine job in stimu- 
lating state expenditures in this field 
that it disallowed the $3,457,240 
sought to be added to the $19,- 
842,760 available in 1950 for vo- 
cational-education grants. 

A fundamental purpose of these 
grants, according to the subcommit- 
tee, whose action was ratified by 
the full committee, is not only to 
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provide direct assistance to the states 
and communities but also to stimu- 
late state and local expenditures for 
these purposes. State and local ex- 
penditures have been increasing 
progressively in the last few years 
without any corresponding increase 
on the federal side, the subcommit- 
tee found. 

In its report to the House, the 
subcommittee said that “in 1948, 
$2.96 of state and local funds were 
expended for each federal dollar 
for this purpose, and in 1949 that 
ratio jumped to $3.52 for each fed- 
eral dollar. In terms of totals, ap- 
proximately $93,000,000 was ex- 
pended from state and local sources 
in 1949 as against $77,500,000 in 
1948 and $62,160,000 in 1947. 
These statistics demonstrate that the 
federal grants are serving admirably 
the stimulating purpose which they 
were set up to do.” 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary 
of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, doesn’t accept this official 
reasoning, blaming the cut on pres- 
sute for economy. 

Whether the full amount is final- 
ly allowed after the bill completes 
its course through both Houses of 
Congress depends on how influen- 
tial school-shop teachers can be on 
individual senators and representa- 
tives, according to the American 
Vocational Association. 

The Committee also refused a 
new appropriation of $50,000 for 
apprentice training literature, a pro- 
gram which had been worked out 
between the Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, 
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and the Labor Department, Bureau 
of Apprentices. 


“Ideal” Class Size-—The “ideal” 
high-school class is comprised of 25 
pupils, according to the results of a 
survey of teachers, conducted by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

On an average, the survey show- 
ed, teachers feel that a ‘‘small” class 
contains 16 to 18 pupils, and a 
“large” class 34 to 36 pupils. ; 

The survey indicated that almost 
all teachers having classes averaging 
30 or more pupils desire smaller 
classes, and teachers having classes 
averaging 29 or fewer pupils show 
a 3 to 2 preference in favor of 
smaller classes. 


Whose Freedom?—Educational 
leaders in this town were reported 
to be quietly advising other school- 
men to pass up the invitation of 
Freedoms Foundation to submit de- 
scriptions of courses dealing with 
“the Ameritan Way of Life’’ for a 
contest. Background is that the 
Foundation has heavy bias in the 
direction of big business, sees teach- 
ing about the A. W. of L. as chiefly 
inculcating knowledge of early his- 
tory. Not exactly loaded with reput- 
able educators, the Foundation does 
have some familiar limelight names 
from the campus as well as the halls 
of commerce. 

Aside from having misgivings 
about the backers of the contest, 
Washington educators point out 
that the judging committee would 
have difficulty judging course con- 
tent merely from outlines. 
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e Educational News e 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

J. W. Edgar, superintendent at Austin, 
Texas, has been appointed Texas state 
commissioner of education. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

William O. Penrose of the University 
of Arkansas has actively assumed his 
position as dean of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Delaware, 
succeeding W. Earl Armstrong who was 
named teacher-education specialist in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The new president of George Fox Col- 
lege, Newberg, Ore., is Paul E. Packer, 
succeeding Gervas A. Carey. 

Harvey H. Davis, executive dean, di- 
vision of research and teaching, State 
University of Iowa, has been appointed 
provost of the university. 

Alonzo G. Grace, former director of 
educational and cultural relations, U. S. 
Military Government in Germany, has 
been named chairman of the department 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Dr. Grace, a member of the 
editorial advisory board of this publi- 
cation, had been serving as professor of 
education. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


Charles H. Tennyson, formerly direc- 
tor of public relations, has been named 
executive secretary of the Texas State 
Teachers Association, succeeding B. B. 
Cobb, retired. 

Sam M. Lambert has been named as- 
sistant director of the Research Division, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was director of re- 
search and public relations of the West 
Virginia Education Association. 

Jane Stoddard, formerly supervisor of 
special education, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been appointed 
consultant in the education of physically 
handicapped children for the California 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. Her successor in Virginia is 
W. K. Barnett. 

The new specialist for school] finance 


in the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is Clayton D. Hutchins, 
assistant director of the Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association. 

John S. Carroll, superintendent of the 
San Diego, Calif., county schools, has 
been elected president of the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education. 

New chief of the bureau of occupa- 
tional extension and industrial services, 
New York State Education Department, 
is Nelson J. Murbach. 

Howard A. Shiebler of the Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Eagle Press has been appointed co- 
ordinator of public relations for the New 
York State Education Department. 

Through a regrettable error in our 
March issue we listed incorrectly the suc- 
cessor to Roger N. Baldwin, director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Patrick M. Malin, professor of economics 
at Swarthmore College, is the new direc- 
tor. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Francis Trow Spaulding, state commis- 
sioner of education for New York and 
president of the University of the State 
of New York, on March 25 at 53 of a 
heart attack. 


Citizenship Conference 

More than 400 national organiza- 
tions—educational, civic, and youth 
gtoups—will be represented at the 
Fifth National Conference on Citi- 
zenship which will be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on May 22-24. For 
the third year the conference will be 
held under the joint sponsorship of 
the National Education Association 
and the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice. “Citizens in Action” will be 
the conference theme and the topics 
to be considered will be intelligent 
voting, getting out the vote, and the 
application of the principles of 
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democracy to the structure and ob- 
jectives of organizations. 


Arizona Secures Retraction 

Arter S. A. Spear, executive direc- 
tor of the Arizona Tax Research 
Association was reported in the 
press to have stated that “The loy- 
alty of most of the people in the 
(Arizona Education) Association’s 
top brackets certainly is open to 
question” in a speech last year to 
the joint convention of the Arizona 
Brewers and the Arizona Wholesale 
Beer and Liquor Dealers, the offi- 
cials of the Arizona Education As- 
sociation filed suit for libel and 
slander against him and his associa- 


tion. Before the matter came to trial’ 


an offer of settlement was received 
from Spear and the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association accepted. Spear 
made a public retraction and paid 
the association $1600 which covered 
the costs it had incurred with the 
suit. This type of action certainly 
should tend to reduce the number 
of irresponsible statements made by 
persons unfriendly to public educa- 
tion. 


Guidance Groups Move to Unify 
A PLAN for the unification of the 
member groups of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions into a single international or- 
ganization moved a step toward ac- 
tuality when the recent Atlantic City 
convention of the group approved 
of the plan. The program calls for 
the merging of such member organ- 
izations as the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the American 


College Personnel Association, and 
the National Association of Deans 
of Women into one organization to 
be called the International Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. Pres- 
ent member organizations would 
continue in the role of professional 
divisions within the new interna- 
tional group. The plan now will be 
submitted to the members of the 
constituent organizations for ratifi- 
cation or rejection during the com- 
ing year. At present the council 
serves merely as a coordinating 
agency for the 10 separate member 


groups. 


Gl Bill Deadline Approaches 

THE deadline for most veterans for 
starting a course of education and 
training under the GI Bill is July 
25, 1951, according to an announce- 
ment by the Veterans Adrninistra- 
tion. An exception has been made 
for those discharged after July 25, 
1947, and for those who enlisted or 
reenlisted under the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Recruitment Act. Once a 
veteran completes or discontinues 
his program of GI Bill training 
after the 1951 date, he may not start 
another course. The bill provides 
that generally training must be ini- 
tiated by July 25, 1951, or four 
years after a veteran’s discharge, 
whichever is later, and it must be 
completed by July 25, 1956. 


UN Flag Poster 

A NEw poster in full color illustrat- 
ing the flags of the 59 member na- 
tions of the United Nations is now 
available. The poster is 81,” x 11” 
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and has been designed to meet the 
many requests from teachers, stu- 
dents, and other groups for a flag 
poster of convenient size for study. 
The posters are 10c. For bulk orders 
of 100 or more the charge is 5c. 
Requisitions should be addressed to 
the Sales and Circulation Section, 
United Nations, Lake Success, 
N. Y., and payment should accom- 
pany orders. 


Youth and Mass Media 
AROUSED over the diet of comics, 
radio, television, and movie pro- 
grams offered children, leaders of 
parents, youth-serving groups, and 
mass media associations have form- 
ed a national joint committee, 
Youth and Mass Media, Inc., in 
Washington to wage a campaign to 
improve the standards of these pro- 
grams. Spearheaded by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
group is made up of representatives 
of trade associations in the radio, 
motion picture, and publishing 
fields as well as organizations and 
groups in the educational, profes- 
sional, and allied fields. The group 
hopes to provide standards for the 
use of producers and consumers as 
well as carry on research and dem- 
onstration projects and a general in- 
formation service. 


Cultural Interchange 

THE Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is moving to expand 
its services of cultural interchange 
in order to help strengthen the 
bonds of culture and understanding 
among the peoples of the Americas. 


According to a statement issued by 
the Division of Education of the 
Union, an eight-point program of 
services is being offered. This in- 
cludes: supplying information on 
education in the Americas; promo- 
tion of student and teacher inter- 
change; sponsorship and guidance 
of Latin-American students in the 
U. S. and the supplying of informa- 
tion to North Americans about 
study in Latin America; supplying 
information and guidance on eval- 
uation of credits, etc. ; supplying in- 
formation on job opportunities in 
American nations; encouragement 
of cultural interchange and imple- 
mentation of existing pacts; coop- 
eration in summer school and other 
exchanges; and collection and dis- 
tribution of informational material 
for educators, students, and the pub- 
lic. 


Publication Notes 
A 1950 catalogue of test and guid- 
ance material may be obtained on 
request from Science Research As- 
sociates, 228 S$. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. Tests included in the 
catalogue include intelligence meas- 
urement, interest, emotional adjust- 
ment, scholastic achievement, spe- 
cific aptitude, and occupational pro- 
ficiency. Also included are details of 
booklets in SRA’s Life Adjustment 
series, reading-improvement ma- 
terials, learning aids, and profes- 
sional publications for guidance and 
testing fields. 

A kit on the 1949-50 Advertis- 
ing Campaign for Better Schools has 
been assembled by the Advertising 
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Council, Inc., in cooperation with 
the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education. 
Distribution is being made to news- 
papers and magazines, schools and 
colleges, and others. The kit has 
glossy advertisement proofs, book- 
lets, spot radio announcements on 
the theme, “Better Schools Make 
Better Communities,” and other ma- 
terials. Information on the kits and 
the materials they contain may be 
obtained from the Advertising 
Council, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


May 22-24, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 


May 22-24, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


June 19-22, Conference of Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils, Denver, Colo. 

June 25-July 14, National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, NEA Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Services and cooperating uni- 
versities, Bethel, Me. 

June 28-July |, National Con- 
ference on Standards for Teacher 
Education Institutions, NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

July 2-7, NEA Department of 


Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

July 2-7, Annual Meeting, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

July 2-7, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, St. Louis, Mo. 

July 10-21, National Conference, 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations and Department of Class- 
room Teachers, St. Charles, Mo. 

July 17-23, Delegate Assembly, 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, Ottawa, Canada. 

July 24-August 18, NEA Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, 
Washington, D. C. 

August 20-26, School for Execu- 
tives, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

October 9-11, Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 18-20, Department of 
Adult Education, NEA, Chicago, IIl. 

November 5-11, American Edu- 
cation Week. 


Urgent 

THE EpucaTion Dicest will pay 
cash (50c each) for copies of the 
following four back issues; Octo- 
ber, 1936, March, 1949, October, 
1949, and November, 1949. Those 
who have any copies of these num- 
bers should forward them to THE 
EDUCATION DiGEsT, 330 South State 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Note: We 
will extend subscriptions for sub- 
scribers who do not wish to receive 
cash for their magazines. Thank 
you. 
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—sz=== New Books in Education 


Democracy s College. John S. Diek- 
hoff. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1950. 208 pp. $2.50. 
This is an outline of the role of the 

local college, publicly-owned and oper- 
ated, as it exists in our total educational 
picture. It points up the fact that such 
colleges do much to aid in the equalizing 
of opportunity which is promised but 
not always attained in our educational 
system because—in the case of higher 
education—of inaccessibility of facilities, 
in dollars and in distance. 


Secondary Education: Basic Princi- 
ples and Practices. William M. 
Alexander and J. Galen Saylor. 
New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc., 1950. 536 pp. $4.00. 

The authors of this volume have felt 
that the major obstacle in the way of an 
improved high school was the lack of 
understanding by the persons teaching 
there “of its function, program, and pos- 
sibilities.” To the end of ending that 
lack they have prepared a comprehensive 
study of the high school. 

There are 20 chapters, each concerned 
with a phase of high-school operation. 
Many illustrations are included and there 
are references for further study. 


Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans. §. Norman Feingold. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Bellman Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1949. 254 pp. $6.00. 
Not all guidance is disciplinary nor 

does it all grow out of personality con- 

flicts. A good share of the worthwhile 
guidance work in our schools lies in the 
vocational information guidance officers 
supply and the aid they give in finding 
ways and means for students to fulfill 
their objectives. This book, by an active 
worker in educational and vocational 
guidance, is intended to aid in these 
functions. 

The book supplies informational 


sketches of nearly 300 agencies which ad- 
minister thousands of programs for stu- 
dent assistance. It tells how much aid is 
offered by the agencies, to whom it is 
available, and how to go about obtain- 
ing it. 

Practical School Administration. A\- 
bert J. Huggett. Champaign, III.: 
The Garrard Press, 1950. 284 pp. 
$3.00. 

From a recent background of a small- 
town superintendency the author of this 
work offers some down-to-earth sug- 
gestions to beginning administrators. He 
paints a picture of small-town adminis- 
tration as getting better in the future 


and as being generally a good, though 
exacting, profession. 


Teaching Agriculture. Carsie Ham- 
monds. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1950. 351 pp. 
$3.50. 

Agriculture is taught by many agencies 
and at all levels from elementary school 
through college and adult classes. The 
author of this work presents a back- 
ground of educational concepts, philos- 
ophy, and psychology which is applicable 
at all these levels. Separate chapters take 
up problems in teaching agriculture to 
various groups and there are additional 
chapters devoted to agriculture teaching 


as profession and to evaluation of 
teaching. 


Educating Our Daughters. Lynn 
White, Jr. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1950. 166 pp. $2.50. 
In this work, substitled A Challenge 

to the Colleges, the president of Mills 

College says some forthright things 

about the failure of our system of educa- 

tion to provide schooling specifically fit- 
ting young women for life. He also has 
some things to say in regard to the state 
of higher education and the place of re- 
ligion therein. In spite of a generally 
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dark picture, there is hope, he indicates, 
going on to make some cogent sugges- 
tions for choosing colleges for our 
daughters, 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 

America’s History. Lewis P. Todd 
and Merle Curti. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1950. 866 pp. $3.76. A 
large text for use in United States his- 
tory courses in high school. 

Plane Geometry. Walter W. Hart. 
Boston, Mass.:.D. C, Heath and Co., 
1950. 382 pp. $2.00. A new text for 
high schools. 

Latin for Americans. B. L. Ullman 
and Norman E. Henry. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. Book I, 430 pp. 
$2.72; book II, 462 pp. $3.12. This re- 
vision includes several new features. 

Counseling Adolescents. E. G. Wil- 
liamson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1950. 548 pp. $4.50. This is a re- 
' vision of the well-known text, How to 
Counsel Students, by the same author. 

Great Expectations. Charles Dickens. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1950. 306 pp. $1.56. This abridgement 
is aimed at ninth- and tenth-grade classes. 

Family Living. Evelyn M. Duvall. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
410 pp. $2.60. Designed as a basal text 
for courses in high schools in home and 
family, etc. 

Our Friends in South America. Bart, 
Jones, Delaney, Cutright, and Charters. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
431 pp. $2.48. A new upper-grade social- 
studies text. 

Personality and Etiquette. Lillian N. 
Reid. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1950. 296 pp. $2.00. A revised edition 
of a popular handbook for teenagers. 

World History. Hayes, Moon, and 
Wayland. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1950. 880° pp. $3.48. A second re- 
vised edition to bring this well-known 
text up to date. 

Author's Guide. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1950. 80 pp. $2.00. 
A manual for preparing manuscripts and 
handling proof. 


High-School Driver Education—Poli- 
cies and Recommendations. Washington, 
D. C.: National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA, 1950. 50c (quantity 
discount) . 

Annual Report of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. 102 pp. 30c. 
A useful review of the work of the 
USOE. 

How to Be a Better Speaker. Bess 
Sondel. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research 
Associates. 47 pp. 60c. Instructor's guide 
furnished. A manual for high-school 
students. 

Health and Fun. W. W. Charters, et 
al. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 92 
pp. 64c A health workbook in the Mac- 
millan Today's Health and Growth 
series. 

Suggested Bibliography on the Use of 
Motion Pictures in Education. Sugges- 
tions for Organizing Student Operators’ 
Club for the Projected Teaching Aids 
Department. Suggestions for Organizing 
a Functioning Audio-Visual Teaching 
Aids Department. Suggestions for Effec- 
tive Techniques of Utilizing Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom. C. R. Crakes. 
Chicago, Ill.: DeVry Corp., 1949. These 
aids to the audio-visual education pro- 
gram can be obtained by writing to the 
DeVry Corp. at 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

A Second Course in Algebra. N. J. 
Lennes and J. W. Maucker. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. 522 pp. $2.48. 
A second revision of a familiar text. 

War or Peace. John F. Dulles. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 274 pp. 
$1.00. This timely book, comes in a 
paper-covered school edition. 

Secondary Education. Thomas H. 
Briggs, et al. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1950. 468 pp. $4.00. A 1933 work 
brought up to the present with new 
chapters, etc. 

Le Collier de la Reine, Alexandre Du- 
mas. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950. 231 pp. $1.60. A reader for stu- 
dents of French, this has valuable his- 
torical data. 
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the Treatment of Stuttering. Mar, 38. 

Allen, Avery. Internal Public Relations 
Are Important, Too. Feb, 28. 

Anderson, Vernon, and Paul Grim. Is 
the American High School Serving 
Today's Youth? Oct, 17. 

Ascher, Charles S. Unesco Gathers Mo- 
mentum. Oct, 28. 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Shall We Use 
Rewards and Punishments? May, 17. 


Bailey, Thomas A. Teacher, Be a Scholar. 
Mar, 1. 

Bates, Inez, and Sallie K. Mims. A Staff 
Gets Ready. Dec, 40. 

Beecher, Dwight E. How New York’s 
Salary Law Is Working Out. May, 34. 

Begeman, Jean. Loyalty Tests for Teach- 
ers. Dec, 26. 

Benz, Harry E. Human Relations in 
School Administration. Feb, 46. 

Berdie, Ralph F. Counseling—An Educa- 
tional Technique. Sept, 4. 

Bergh, Willard A. Seattle’s Transport- 
able Schools. Apr, 46 

Bernays, Edward L. Public Relations for 
Public Education. Oct, 42. 

Birren, Faber. Functional Color in the 
Schoolroom. Oct, 32. 

Bode, Boyd H. Pragmatism in Education. 
Feb, 5. 

Bodet, Jaime Torres. Adult Education 
and the Future of Our Civilization. 
Dec, 11. 

Bolmeier, E. C. More Education About 
Education Is Needed. Apr, 4. 

. The Public Should Pay for Pub- 





lic Education. Jan, 16. 
Bolzau, Emma L., and Emily D. Steven- 


son. Social Service Project. Feb. 50. 
Books in Education, New. Sept, 63; Oct, 

63; Nov, 63, Dec, 63; Jan, 63; Feb, 

63; Mar, 62, Apr, 63; May, 58. 

Brattig, Elizabeth V. Classic Comics— 
Classic or Comic? Oct, 6. 

Brodsky, Charles, The “Spark’’ in Good 
Teaching. Jan, 50. 

Brown, Donald W. Seeing in the Dark. 
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manipulative tasks 


A POSITION FOR EVERY TASK 
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slope, a conventional 10° slope, 
AND a level top. Top is easily raised 
for access to book-box. Tamper- 
proof mechanism quietly releases 
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FORE-AND-AFT SEAT ADJUSTMENT 
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matically, stopping smoothly, 
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rs adjustment for all work on 
top in each use position. 
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SEAT SWIVELS 45° EITHER WAY 
The seat of the “‘Ten-Twenty”’ 
swivels 45° either way to silent, 
cushioned stops, reducing body 
torque for eye-hand preferences, 
besides permitting easy ingress and 
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Desk-top at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 
AMERICAN-UNIVERSAL 


“TEN-TWENTY” DESK 


This Key to the Co-ordinated Classroom 
may well be the Key to His Future 


WHEN postural and visual environment is right, chil- 
dren see better, sit better, and learn more easily. This 
new American Universal ““Ten-Twenty’’ Desk meets the 
requirements for completely co-ordinated classroom 
environment. 

It is the only desk that offers a choice of three 
approved top positions. It is also the only desk with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment, approaching 
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natural-wood finish with 30 to 55% reflectance conforms 
with accepted brightness ratios, for further visual com- 
fort. Other advantages include the 45° seat swivel for 
added freedom of movement, and convenience. Both 
the seat and book-box are adjustable in height. 

Write for full-color brochure describing the ““Ten- 
Twenty” Desk in complete detail. 
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